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Chronicle 


Home News.—An attempt on November 14 on the part 
of the Republican and Democratic leaders to force ad- 
journment of Congress a week thence was foiled by a 
new group of Republicans, styled the 
“Young Guard,” all Senators in their 
first term. Their announced purpose 
was to support Mr. Hoover’s demand for immediate legis- 
lation, to keep the Senate in session until this was done, 
and to secure agreement on the basis of the industrial 
rates of the present law which were menaced. The Demo- 
crats insisted on night sessions. This was accepted. Five 
more schedules of the bill were considered, the rates being 
consistently scaled down by the Coalition. Finally, how- 
ever, on November 20, the Coalition joined with the regu- 
lar Republicans to defeat the new bloc and forced an ad- 
journment for November 22. This was looked upon as 
defeat for Mr. Hoover, who had asked the Senate three 
weeks ago to pass a bill within two weeks. The Senate 
maneuvers in its last weeks revealed opinion in the coun- 
try: fifteen of the “Old Guard” Republicans represent- 
ing big business held out for great increases of rates; 
fourteen insurgent Republicans from farm States for low 
industrial rates and high agricultural rates; twenty-one 
of the “ Young Guard” representing the moderate ten- 
dencies of the President attempted to save the present 
rates, while Democrats officially in opposition threw their 
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votes to one or the other faction in a general effort to 
reduce rates. Thus the Republican Party was, some 
thought, irrevocably split into three factions. 

The President on November 19 began a series of con- 
ferences with business leaders for stabilization of industry 
in the nation. His first meeting was with a group of 
railroad executives who announced a pro- 
gram of $1,000,000,000 in capital-im- 
provement projects in the coming year. 
Simultaneously, Secretary Mellon urged on Congress 
adoption of the $423,000,000 public-building program. 
The next meeting was with a group of industrial leaders 
representing many phases of production and communica- 
tion. On November 21, Mr. Hoover met a group of 
labor leaders headed by the President of the A. F. of L. 
On November 22, he conferred with representatives of 
building and construction organizations. On November 
25, he met representatives of farm organizations, and the 
same day, in the afternoon, members of public-utilities 
companies. The policy of the President was to induce 
these various groups to issue all statements themselves. 
His own purpose was, beside the obvious political one, to 
supply a common meeting ground for all industrial lead- 
ers and at the same time to induce confidence in the public. 

On November 20, the President announced the make-up 
of the American Delegation to the naval-limitation con- 
ference in London in January, as follows: Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of State, Chairman; Da- 
vid A. Reed, Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; Joseph T. Robinson, Senator 
from Arkansas; Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy; Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to Great Britain; 
Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico; Hugh G. 
Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium. Admirals Pratt and 
Jones will go with the Delegation as naval advisers. The 
appointment of Ambassador Morrow was a surprise but 
it was quickly understood that he went as a representative 
of the financial interests of the United States. 


Industrial 
Conferences 


London 
Delegation 


China.—While there were some critical engagements in 
the struggle between the revolutionaries and the Nation- 
alists resulting in heavy casualties on both sides, the Gov- 
ernment continued to hold the upper 
hand. Meanwhile, Mukden dispatches 
indicated that Russian Reds were in- 
augurating an offensive on the Manchuli front. The pre- 
tence for the Soviet activities was the charge that Chinese 
were raiding in the latter’s territory, though this. was 
officially denied by Marshal Hsueh-liang, Governor of 
Manchuria. Efforts to release Father Kreutzen, Amer- 
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ican Franciscan missionary, whose kidnapping was re- 
ported a week ago, remained unavailing, though the Gov- 
ernment had troops in pursuit of the bandits. The 
announcement was made that Nelson T. Johnson, former 
United States Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Far Eastern affairs, had been nominated by President 
Hoover to succeed John Van Antwerp MacMurray as 
Minister of China. The new appointee enjoys a long 
record of consular service in China. 





Colombia.—On November 14, the House Committee, 
investigating whether there were grounds for indicting 
President Mendez for constitutional violations in declar- 
ing martial law during the serious strikes 
in the Santa Marta banana regions last 
year, completely absolved the President 
from the charges. In the terms of the formal statement 
of the Committee, “ the documents collected after assidu- 
ous effort furnished no basis whatever for the charges 
against the President.”-——-On November 16, Congress 
adjourned, having failed to pass much important legisla- 
tion. Long discussion before adjournment centered on the 
new oil bill, but it failed of passage. Other measures in 
the same category were the appropriations bill, measures 
for the reorganization of the National Council of Com- 
munications and the administration of the national rail- 
ways, the customs tariff and the agrarian credits bill. The 
failure of the appropriations bill leaves the Government 
with the same budget as last year. 


President and 
Congress 


Czechoslovakia.—The naturalization treaty negotiated 
with Czechoslovakia by the United States Government 
came into force on November 14 by the exchange of rati- 
fications in Washington. By this one 
more nation was added to the series of 
treaties which the United States is nego- 
tiating in order to avoid complications that have arisen in 
the past over dual nationality and military service. 

As a result of the elections on October 27, the coalition 
Government of M. Udrzal was reduced in a Lower House 
of 300, from a majority of 153 to a technical minority of 
147. This loss was due largely to the 
failure of the three Catholic parties to 
hold their own. In an interview granted 
on November 14 to John MacCormac, of the New York 
Times, Foreign Minister Benes ascribed the smaller Cath- 
olic vote to lessening of tension, due to the Vatican settle- 
ment. “ With four possible majorities,” said Dr. Benes, 
“the country can choose the Government it wants.” In 
spite of Msgr. Hlinka’s backing, the imprisoned Dr. Tuka, 
Slovak leader, failed to carry his constituency of Kosice. 
He was then dropped by his own party. 


Naturalization 
Treaty 


Election 
Results 


France.—The conference of French and German states- 
men and economists, to determine the disposition of the 
Sarre Basin, met at Paris, in th. office of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, on November 21. 
Conference The German delegation was headed by 
Opens Under-Secretary von Simon of the For- 
eign Office, while Georges Pernot, Minister of Public 
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Works, was the leader. of the French representatives. By 
the Treaty of Versailles the territory was to be given over 
to French administration till 1935, at which date a plebis- 
cite would determine its future possession. The coal 
mines, the chief source of wealth of the district, were 
forfeited to France, at the instance of Clemenceau, to 
atone for the widespread destruction by the retreating 
Germany army. France, it is now understood, may be 
willing to return the territory to Germany without wait- 
ing for the plebiscite, and to sell the mines, if Germany 
is prepared to offer a fair price, to guarantee a steady 
flow of coal sufficient for the Lorraine steel industry, and 
to provide free customs entry for French materials to be 
used in the further development of the coal fields. On 
the same day that the conference opened, a demand for 
an immediate discussion of the affair in Parliament drew 
from M. Briand the statement that the meeting had no 
connection with The Hague Conference, but had been 
arranged to receive the offers of Germany. On the vote 
which followed, the Government was supported, and the 
interpellation postponed, by a count of 337 to 244. 

R. P. Jean Verdier, Superior General of the Sulpician 
Society, was named by the Holy Father on November 
18, to succeed the late Cardinal Dubois as Archbishop of 
Paris. The Abbé Naudet, well-known 
as an orator and journalist, and as an in- 
defatigable exponent of Pope Leo XIII’s 
teachings on the rights of the laboring classes, died early 
in November, at the age of seventy. 





Religious 
Varia 


Germany.—The Communists reported heavy gains over 
the Social Democrats in the municipal election in Berlin on 
November 17. It was a contest to determine whether the 
Reich’s metropolis would be ruled by the 
radical or the bourgeois parties. The 
former comprising the Socialist and 
Communist parties now hold 120 seats of the total 225 
in the newly elected city assembly. “ Red” Berlin reaped 
the advantage of its aggressive anti-corruption campaign 
which helped to divide the bourgeois vote among more 
than a dozen parties. In the last city parliament the 
Communists and Socialists had 116 Deputies against 109 
for all the other groups. The recent balloting gave the 
Communists 13 more seats, while the Socialists lost 9 
and the Democrats 7. The Communist gains, however, 
were mainly confined to Berlin, for in other cities where 
municipal elections were held, the Communists were set 
for considerable losses. In “ Red” Saxony and in Leip- 
zig, Dresden and Chemnitz the Communist majority was 
defeated. 

The German Cabinet appropriated funds for the relief 
of 10,000 German farmers in the Soviet Union and ap- 
pointed Daniel Stuecklen, member of the Reichstag, as 
relief commissioner. President von Hin- 
denburg gave $50,000 to the Red Cross 
from a special fund at his personal dis- 
posal to be used for these peasants. He also appealed to 
all Germans at home and abroad for help in the relief 
work. The Government plans to bring the refugees to 
various German cities for the winter while negotiations 
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are carried on with the Canadian Government regarding 
their transportation to Canada next spring. The Na- 
tionalists sharply criticized the Government’s plan and 
urged the need of giving the peasants a domicile in East 
Prussia and other districts of Eastern Germany. The 
Russian Government was petitioned to abandon its plan 
of transporting the peasants to Siberia. Arrangements 
were completed to care for several thousand in the refugee 
barracks at Hammerstein near Schneidemuehl in West 
Prussia. 


Great Britain.—Internal opposition from his own party 
appeared to be more troublesome to Mr. MacDonald's 
Cabinet than that from Conservatives and Liberals. A 

serious revolt was threatened over the 


pe of unemployment insurance bill presented 
by Miss Margaret Bondfield, Minister of 
Labor. Through this measure an increase of about 


£8,000,000 would be required in the expenditure for the 
dole during the coming year. The application of this sum 
would be for an increased unemployment insurance to 
those of both sexes between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty. A share of it would also be given to increase the 
dole for adult dependents. An attack on the measure 
was made by James Maxton and the Clydesiders because 
it was not sufficiently generous. Previous to the Parlia- 
mentary vote, Premier MacDonald addressed the meeting 
of. the Parliamentary Labor party in an effort to reassure 
the extreme left wing. The continuance of the Labor 
party in power, Mr. MacDonald indicated, would not de- 
pend on every adverse vote. He differentiated between 
measures that were non-essential and those that were 
substantial. The latter class alone would be the basis 
for a no-confidence vote. 

The president of the Soviet Oil Syndicate, Gregory Y. 
Sokolnikov, was appointed the Soviet Ambassador to Great 
Britain, in accordance with the agreement reached by the 
MacDonald Government with Soviet 
Russia. This agreement was sanctioned 
by Parliament on November 5, by a vote 
of 324 to 199. The Liberals and some Conservatives 
supported the Labor motion, the first important foreign- 
policy measure presented by the Labor Ministry. Stanley 
Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain sternly opposed it. 
On November 18, relations with Soviet Russia were again 
debated because of a declaration published in the official 
Soviet press repudiating the pledge to abstain from propa- 
ganda in the British Empire. Arthur Henderson, the 
Foreign Secretary, stated that the Soviet pledge did not 
become operative until the actual exchange of Ambassa- 
dors between the two countries was fully completed. He 
declared the Government’s intention of insisting that the 
pledge “ shall be observed both in letter and spirit.” 

Thomas Power O’Connor, known familiarly as “ Tay 
Pay ” and honored as “the Father of the House of Com- 
mons,” died in London on November 17. The Mass of 
Requiem was celebrated in Westminster 
Cathedral and burial was, at his own re- 
quest, in England, at Kensal Green ceme- 
tery, London. Mr. O’Connor was born in Athlone, Ire- 
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land, on October 5, 1848. After an Irish education, he 
sought his fortune in England. He worked as a journal- 
ist both before and after 1880, when he was first elected 
to Parliament from Galway. Later, he represented a 
Liverpool constituency, and served continuously until the 
time of his death. He was prominent in the Parnell party, 
and in the controversy that split its ranks. Glowing tri- 
butes were paid to Mr. O’Connor by all grades, irrespec- 
tive of their religious or political beliefs. 






Ireland.—Following a three months’ recess, the Dail re- 
assembled for what was expected to be a heavy session. 
No bills of a nature to bring about a parliamentary crisis 
were foreseen; nevertheless, the matters 
to be considered were of importance to 
the stability and the regulation of the 
nation. Surprise was expressed over the fact that the 
Ministerial party of President Cosgrave allowed so many 
of its deputies to be absent, thus reducing its normally 
small majority. This disadvantage was offset by the ab- 
sence of members of the Fianna Fail Opposition, criticism 
of which was registered at the recent annual conference 
of Mr. DeValera’s party. In addition, Mr. Cosgrave 
made it clear that he did not intend to resign on a chance 
defeat in the Dail; in case of such an adverse vote, he 
would table the no-confidence motion, thus giving his 
Deputies time to gather for his support. At the Fianna 
Fail convention, held shortly before Parliament assembled, 
Mr. DeValera was again elected president of the organi- 
zation. Agricultural, economic and industrial matters 
were largely discussed; specific remedies and programs 
for improving conditions were sought; policies on land 
annuities and taxation were also debated. Fianna Fail 
thus indicated that it was more interested in the immedi- 
ate welfare of the country than it was in the larger ques- 
tions of relations with Great Britain. 


Parliament 
and Programs 





Mexico.—On November 17, the presidential elections 
were held. Great disorders marked the voting throughout 
the Republic and twenty-one lives were lost, while hun- 
dreds were wounded in the fighting. The 
National Revolutionary Party, founded 
by Calles, announced two days later that 
the voting showed more than 1,000,000 votes for their 
candidate, Ortiz Rubio; 12,000 for the anti-re-electionary 
candidate, José Vasconcelos ; and 14,000 for the Commun- 
ist candidate, Rodriguez Triana. The official result, how- 
ever, could not be known until the sealed ballot boxes 
were submitted to Congress which under the law will 
count them. The adherents of Vasconcelos claimed their 
voters had been systematically excluded from the polling 
places. According to the law, the first nine voters to pre- 
sent themselves are the official election board, and in every 
case these nine were members of the Revolutionary Party. 
The next step was awaited with trepidation. The where- 
abouts of Vasconcelos were not revealed. Private advices, 
however, declared he contemplated no action beyond a 
protest against the illegality of the election and the con- 
tinuance of agitation against the present regime. 
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Poland.—In an interview given to the Opposition news- 
papers Ignace Daszynski, Marshal of the Sejm, reviewed 
the political situation in Poland. Referring to the rela- 

tions between the Government and the 


Sejm : % 
Urges Sejm, the Marshal complained that the 
Cooperation Sejm has not had a chance to work on 


account of the systematic interruptions from the Govern- 
ment, which have permitted it to meet for only eighty- 
four days during the year. M. Daszynski predicted that 
there would be either a dissolution of the Sejm and the 
new elections or the resignation of the Cabinet. The 
State tribunal referred back to the Sejm the case of the 
former Minister of Finance, M. Czechowicz, who was 
charged with an excess expenditure of 560,000 zloty. The 
Supreme Court of Control, which refuses to give approval 
of the Government’s course, presented a report on the 
execution of the budget for 1927-1928. The Sejm, 
charged with the control of the nation’s money, looked to 
the Government for cooperation and demanded an oppor- 
tunity to carry on its business. 


Rumania.—Commemorating the first anniversary of the 
assumption of office by the National Peasant party, nearly 
30,000 farmers from the vicinity around Bucharest 
marched to the capital on November 11 
and serenaded Premier Maniu at his resi- 
dence as they filed by. In a speech de- 
livered later on during the day, November 11, the Premier 
declared that the present Government had accomplished 
more during the last eight months than the Bratianu re- 
gimes had been able to do during the decade before. 


Government 
Celebration 


Russia.—Nikolai Bukharin, former editor of the official 
organ of the Communist party, the Moscow Pravda, was 
expelled on November 17 from the powerful bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
party as the leader of the Right Wing 
opposition in the party. Alexis Rykov 
and Michael Tomsky, also members of the political bur- 
eau, were warned against continuing any policy of oppo- 
sition. 


Expulsions 


Vatican City.—A secret consistory will be held on De- 
cember 16, followed by a public one on December 19, 
according to an official announcement given by the 
Vatican to the Associated Press on 
November 19. Though no mention was 
made of the possible creation of new 
Cardinals to fill some of the thirteen vacancies in the 
Sacred College, it was rumored that a number would be 
appointed at that time. More than 200 English and 
Scottish martyrs of the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts 
will be beatified with the usual solemn ceremonies on De- 
cember 15. The total number of causes nearing com- 
pletion was 244, but possible postponement in the case of 
a few made indefinite the number to be raised to the 
honors of the Church at this time. 


Consistories 
Promised for 
December 





Reparations Question.—Approval of the statutes of 
the proposed International Bank of Settlements by Fi- 
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nance Minister Chéron, of France, and Philip Snowden, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
was reported on November 14. The two 
Belgian delegates, MM. Franck and Van 
Zeeland, affixed their signatures to the draft, with a reser- 
vation against the selection of Basel instead of Brussels 
for the bank as politically motivated. 

The last Belgian troops were to leave from Aix-la 
Chapelle on November 30, and the last British troops 
three weeks later. Provided the Germans should approve 
the Young plan in their plebiscite on De- 
cember 22, provided also that com aer- 
cialization of the German payments 
should be begun by the spring, MM. Tardieu and Briand 
were said to agree for the last French troops to leave the 
Rhineland by June 30. Hungary’s refusal to accept the 
settlement with regard to optants, and Bulgarian protests 
against the scale of payments, issuing November 14 in 
public demonstrations, caused difficulty. Mr. Snowden’s 
refusal to return to Germany the proceeds of liquidation 
of German property in Great Britain, estimated at $115,- 
000,000, met with angry condemnation in Germany. 


Hague 
Preliminaries 


Evacuation 


Disarmament.—In spite of conflict with the date of the 
League Council, the British Government declined to yield 
to pressure from League of Nations quarters to postpone 

the meeting slated for January 21 in 


London sons 
oe London. Only civilians would represent 

the respective Governments. The 
American appointments are given elsewhere. Japan in- 


sisted on its seventy-per-cent cruiser claim, according 
to ex-Premier Wakatsuki, chief of the Japanese delega- 
tion. General Smuts, speaking in London, November 14, 
designated three major problems: (1) air disarmament, 
to rid us of the most serious danger to civilization; (2) 
seeing that progress and freedom be not “ frozen under 
a deadly peace”; (3) handling of disturbers of peace. 





Next week’s issue will be dedicated to the honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, whose Immaculate Con- 
ception was declared a dogma of the Church just 
seventy-five years ago. William I. Lonergan will 
write of both “The Catholic Tradition,” and 
“The Protestant Tradition.” 


The Editors also announce with pleasure that 
they have secured for publication in AMERICA a 
series of charming short papers by Hilaire Belloc, 
written in his most captivating style. The first, 
“The Place of Peace,” will appear next week, 
and the others in the weeks following. 


Marie Van Vorst’s “ Tommy Tinker’s First 
Mass ” was unavoidably held over from this issue 
and will appear next week. 

Katherine Brégy will contribute the first of 
two interesting articles entitled “ The Religious 
Comes back to Fiction.” It is a study of an in- 
teresting phenomenon. 
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What Was Not Told 


EW YORK recently witnessed a national birth-con- 
trol conference. One clerical speaker, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, emphasized a threatening danger to 
the country from over-population. A Smith College pro- 
fessor, Dr. Frank H. Hankins, said that civilization can- 
not persist without the limitation of families. - A former 
President of Michigan University, Dr. Clarence C. Lit- 
tle, asserted as a basic principle “ that there will be a great- 
er chance of a wise and peaceful solution of problems of 
human adjustments if the swollen waters of the stream 
of human reproduction are diminished in volume,” and 
that “birth control will obviously do this.” According 
to Professor L. J. Cole, of the University of Wisconsin, 
“birth control should encourage the production of more 
strong, healthy, properly spaced children.” One sociolog- 
ist from Tufts College, Dr. Joseph Mayer, defended the 
movement as the opponent of the demoralization that oc- 
curs when large families are housed in cramped quarters, 
and another from the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
James H. S. Brossard, stressed the billions of dollars that 
would be saved the State if birth control would eliminate 
the defective. 

Much, however, that might and should have been said 
was passed over. It was not told, for example, as was 
pointed out in these columns a week ago, that the over- 
population argument is obsolete, and that instead of 
danger to the nation from this source, a dwindling birth 
rate and restricted immigration are combining to the de- 
terioration of the country. It was not told that in Con- 
tinental Europe where birth control has been experimented 
with, Governments and other patriotic groups were offer- 
ing bonuses for large families and subsidies for poorer 
ones precisely to offset its evil effects. Nor was it even 


intimated that if economists were really sincere they might 
set about remedying the financial problems that face large 
families by imitating the constructive work of the various 
leagues for large families in Germany, France, Holland, 
and England, where measures have been worked out for 
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saving expenses of children attending school, for minimiz- 
ing the costs of nursing and medical attention, for reducing 
the taxes of large families, etc. It was not told that di- 
vorce records bear ample testimony that in the last decade 
birth control has been a prolific cause of marital infidelity ; 
that if popularized its use would not remain confined to 
married people; that, as a fact, it is responsible for much 
of the prevalent sexual indulgence among our boys and 
girls who have learned through its propagation to evade 
the results of their indulgence. 

The movement is built on the false assumption that the 
sexual appetite is implanted in man primarily for his per- 
sonal gratification, a theory which, followed to its logical 
conclusions, would justify indiscriminate, even unnatural, 
self-indulgence. Above all, it was not told, even by a 
single clergyman, that artificial birth control was a perver- 
sion of nature and a sin against God. On the contrary, it 
was generally taken for granted that because it was an 
existing fact and because it had an alleged social and 
economic justification it could be approved without refer- 
ence to its evil nature. The whole thing is but a newer 
application of the principle of the end justifying the 
means. 

Catholics, of course, understand that any and every 
indulgence in sex pleasure outside of lawful wedlock is 
mortally sinful and that any artificial interference with the 
natural course of the conjugal act is equally grievous. Ac- 
cordingly it was unpardonable that those sponsoring the 
conference should have allowed the Catholic position to 
be seriously misrepresented to the general public. 


Pity the Poor Layman! 


N esteemed contemporary, speaking more from zeal, 
we fear, than knowledge, deplores the lowly position 
to which the lay teacher in the Catholic college is assigned. 
Approximately eighty per cent of the teachers it “ Catho- 
lic colleges and universities, offering professional courses 
of the standard and traditional type,” are laymen. The 
“clericals ”’ do not give due weight to this fact, he thinks, 
and the attitude which they maintain “ bodes ill for the 
future of the Catholic educational system in this country.” 
To give sharper point to his indictment, the editor cites 
an example which Catholic educators, in general, will re- 
gard with astonishment. “ Catholic lay teachers are not 
only not accorded a place on the program of the meetings 
of our Catholic Educational Association,” he writes, “ but 
they are not even allowed to attend those meetings.” 

The indictment indicates that the editor himself has 
not been present at many of these annual gatherings, and 
that he has glanced at the printed Reports with a careless 
and languid eye. The Report for 1928, for instance, will 
correct his ignorance of the Association’s title, and ex- 
amination of the Reports for the last few years will dis- 
close the names of such representative lay teachers, among 
others, as Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, of Marquette, and 
Mr. Charles Phillips, of Notre Dame. Had the editor 
mingled with the delegates at these meetings, he would 
have met dozens of men and women of the laity, now en- 
gaged in our high schools, colleges and universities, and 
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he would have been edified at the part which they took 
in the open discussions. It is, then, nothing less than 
absurd to write that the lay teacher is excluded from the 
programs and the meetings. If the laity are not present 
in larger numbers the fault, if any, does not lie with the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 

The criticism is plainly based on misinformation. Still, 
as this Review has observed on many occasions, the prob- 
lem of the lay teacher is among the most serious which the 
administrators of our schools must face. Until recent 
years, it was confined to our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. At present, it affects our elementary schools as well. 
Where are we to obtain suitable teachers? Enlisting them, 
where can we secure funds to guarantee them a proper 
recompense ? 

The question of the relation of the lay to the clerical 
members of a faculty is of minor importance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it presents no serious complications. The lay 
teacher takes his place on college faculty committees as a 
matter of course and on an equal plane with his clerical 
confreres. Heads of departments are chosen on a basis of 
competence for the work, and in many Catholic institu- 
tions the department head is a layman with priests and 
Brothers working under him. Even the president may be 
a layman, as at Marygrove, where Dr. George H. Derry 
fills that position, and at Marquette Dr. Fitzpatrick is 
dean of an important graduate school. The truth is that 
our Catholic colleges are anxious to secure lay professors, 
and to advance them to positions of honor and responsi- 
bility. Still, as college administrators are neither infallible 
nor impeccable, it is possible that here and there discrimi- 
nation against the layman may have been exercised. We 
are persuaded, however that these cases are not the rule, 
but the exception. 


What Is a Miracle? 


VERY once in a while some individual or shrine be- 
gins to attract attention because he or it apparently 
possesses the power to cure humanity of some of its phy- 
sical ills. This is no new phenomenon. It has been going 
on in the Catholic Church since St. Peter and St. John 
walked in the portico of the Temple at Jerusalem and 
cured a paralytic. Cures, and miraculous cures, will go 
on in the Church until the end, by the promise of Christ. 
Cardinal Newman, in “The Present Position of Catho- 
lics ” has intelligently, as always, depicted what is the at- 
titude of Catholics and non-Catholics in the presence of 
such manifestations. Non-Catholics, he remarks, are 
hindered by their first principles from believing in God 
nerforming any miracles since the time of the Apostles. 
Consequently they reject them beforehand, and without 
examination.. Catholics, on the other hand, and also by 
their first principles, believe that God can still work mir- 
acles, and believe it very probable that He is still working 
them as a fact. Consequently, when they hear of any new 
phenomena, they are not hindered from believing that the 
cures reported may be genuine manifestations of Divine 
They are, he goes on, rather inclined to believe 
For a 


power. 
what is so widely reported may be real miracles. 
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confirmation of this belief they will await official and ex- 
pert examination. 

The official attitude of the Church, is, on the other 
hand, one of systematic agnosticism. None know better 
than the Pastors of the Flock that God may at His pleas- 
ure work a miracle. To be sure at any given time that He 
has done so, is quite another thing. Accordingly, the law 
and practice of the Church have formulated in the course 
of centuries a rigid process by which the Divine origin 
of the cures, etc., may be established. First of all, as at 
Lourdes, it must be proved by competent scientific author- 
ity that the ill person was actually suffering from the 
affliction from which he claims to have been delivered by 
supernatural means. For this purpose, the usual medical 
examination, X-rays, etc., are employed, and the witnesses 
put under oath. After the cure, another examination, by 
the same doctors, if possible, is made and again the wit- 
nesses are put under oath. Their opinion of the source 
of the cure is also taken. Cures which may be due to 
auto-suggestion, mass hysteria and other mental influences 
are usually ruled out as suspect, though even there it is al- 
ways possible that supernatural influences, as well as nat- 
ural, may have been at work. Cures where masses of 
bone are created instantaneously, as in the case of Pierre 
De Rudder, or where live tissue is replaced in a twinkling 
in a place eaten away by cancer, may, if the fact be es- 
tablished, be regarded as miraculous. This is not only 
because the effect is known to be impossible of accomp- 
lishment by any known natural means but also because it 
is definitely known that natural means cannot accomplish 
it. Because of all this, Catholics will await with com- 
posure the results of the remarkable happenings at Malden 
described in another column. 


The Sacred Rent Contract 


AST week an ordinance of the City of New York, 
known as the emergency rent law, was declared un- 
constitutional by a State court. 

The purpose of the ordinance was to prevent landlords 
of apartments and tenement houses which rent for $15 
or less monthly, per room, from raising this amount, 
unless they could show to the satisfaction of a municipal 
court that the increase was “ reasonable.” As might have 
been expected, the owners organized at once to fight the 
ordinance, and last July, when a tenant refused to pay an 
increase from $23 to $35, a test case was begun. The 
municipal court ruled for the tenant, but on appeal this 
decision was reversed. According to the New York 
World, “ the owners of more than 400,000 apartments in 
the city, housing about one-quarter of the city’s people, 
are now free to serve notice of increase of rent.” 

This possibility may, and probably will, create in an 
acute form the emergency which the city ordinance was 
originally framed to remove. The principle underlying 
the ordinance is the right of the municipality to restrict, 
for the common good, the return on an investment. It is 
interesting to note that the reversing court makes no ref- 
erence to this principle, but bases its action on two 
grounds: first, that under its charter the city has no power 
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to pass an ordinance of this nature, and, next, that the 
ordinance unduly restricts the contractual relation of 
owner and tenant. 

As the case will probably be taken to a higher court, 
criticism would be improper at this juncture. It is be- 
yond doubt that the right to fix a rate of return on an 
investment has always been considered as belonging to the 
State, not to the municipality. Wherever a municipality 
has assumed this right, it has been by reason of its State- 
granted charter, or in virtue of special legislation. 
Whether the City of New York is so empowered is for 
the courts to decide. But the alleged relation between 
owner and tenant is a fair subject for comment. 

This relation can be, and generally is, established by a 
tacit or expressed contract. The owner has something to 
sell which the prospective tenant wishes to buy. When 
the parties freely agree, the owner to furnish certain ac- 
commodations, and the tenant to pay a rental, the contract 
is complete, and imposes an obligation in strict justice. 

It should be observed, however, that not every instru- 
ment which appears to be a contract, is such in fact. An 
element absolutely necessary to a true contract is com- 
plete freedom of choice. 

A rental fixed at the point of a pistol in the hands of 
a tenant is, obviously, no contract, no matter what forms 
may appear in documents written subsequent to this vio- 
lence. Fraud can also vitiate a contract. To be binding, 
a contract must be agreed to freely by both parties ; in the 
present instance, by the tenant as well as by the owner. 

The owner of the tenement is entitled to ask a fair re- 
turn upon his investment. Is a rental which amounts to 
twenty per cent annually a fair return? Or, to take an 
extreme case, can a rental which amounts to twenty per 
cent, and all above that which the owner can extort, be 
considered fair? In that case, is there a true contract, 
binding in conscience? Does the tenant who accepts these 
terms, not because he thinks them fair, but because he 
can obtain no better, become party to a true contract? 

Obviously, all these questions must be answered in the 
negative. 

Rate-making for dwelling houses might be a difficult, 
but it would not be an impossible task, and sooner or 
later the State will be obliged to assume it. The project 
will, of course, be attacked as “ socialistic,” and we shall 
hear much of the precious liberty of the individual to con- 
tract for a rental which impoverishes him. But today, at 
least in our larger cities, tenements and apartment houses 
tend to fall into the hands of corporations which sell 
space, just as a public utility-company sells power and 
light. Both are properly subject to State regulation. 


The Old Family Doctor 


MONG the happiest memories of men who cast their 
first vote for Bryan or McKinley, and thought 
thereby to save their country, is the old family doctor. 
He had never seen one of those curious devices which 
help to measure blood pressure, and no X-ray machine 
littered up his office. For him scientific machinery reached 
its ultimate possibilities in the stethoscope. He carried it 
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in his little black bag, when he did not stow it in his hat; 
and he gave the sick child to whose thin little chest he 
applied it (and all the other children in the family as 
well) a thrill that in after-life Houdini’s choicest tricks 
could not supply. 

In these newer days of newer diseases, he would, per- 
haps, stand disqualified. But there was healing in his 
wings, and cheer in his very presence. If he lacked “ the 
brute knowledge ” which every medical student of today 
possesses as a matter of course, he often had a rich vein 
of wisdom, and wisdom is more precious than much 
knowledge. Man to him was something more than bones 
and flesh and blood, and something essentially different 
from a complex mass of uncertain chemical reactions. His 
word of comfort added new virtue to his herbs and 
simples, and drew the poison from any nostrum which 
his ignorance might prescribe. He looked beyond the 
fever and the chill to find in his patient a human being, 
with a mind, a heart, a soul, suffering and in sore need 
of help. 

With all his limitations, he was not a person in a white 
smock who rigged up a machine to count with impersonal 
accuracy and dispatch the corpuscles in your blood. He 
did not pass you—the counting done—-to a blonde secre- 
tary who after making out your financial statement, gave 
you a card of introduction to another specialist. You were 
a human being, not a specimen, a case, a problem, and as 
a human being you were treated. As man is not all 
measles, even when afflicted with them, or broken leg, or 
leaky heart, there was more than a touch of genius in his 
homely therapeutics. He believed that a cheery word was 
worth as much as a bottle of medicine, and, often, worth 
much more. In his own fashion, he practised psycho- 
therapy—a thing much abused in these days—without 
knowing so much as the name, and ministered to mind 
as well as body. 

The Five Counties Medical Societies of New York are 
calling for a revival of the old family doctor. Their in- 
vitation fairly smothers him with praise, but does not 
smooth the road for his return, if, indeed, he exists any- 
where today. For medicine, unfortunately, has tended to 
become a science rather than an art, and science is only 
too often fatal to a soothing bedside manner. The modern 
doctor attacks a pain in the chest, to paraphrase Dr. Gald- 
ston, but the worry in the patient’s mind is none of his 
concern. Should it become acute, he will, of course, sug- 
gest a specialist in worries. To find out what caused the 
worry, and to plaster it with a kindly word, if he cannot 
remove it, is no part of his duty. 

The late Dr. John P. Davin used to say that he was 
the only family doctor in New York, and one of the few 
specimens surviving along the North Atlantic coast. 
There was another in Georgetown, Ky., some years 
ago, Dr. Coffman, but he too is dead. Driving through 
a storm at three in the morning, after a sick call, he 
caught a bad cold, and succumbed in a few days. This 
new science is all very well, as long as it remains a human 
science. But it is good to recall that many modern physi- 
cian, along with science, retain the soothing oil of under- 
standing and the generous wine of human kindness. 
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All in a Day’s Work 


R. A. MutrKowsk1, Ph.D. 


' , J HEN this paper was begun, I thought first of 
using the title, Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. But 
since such a superscript might be considered 

sacrilegious or blasphemous, although not so intended, a 

less censorable legend is chosen. Yet the pertinency of 

the other will be evident shortly. 

“T represent a company,” my early visitor began, 
“ which manufactures a compound which is added to the 
soil to increase productivity. This is not a fertilizer, but 
a sort of energizer which activates the materials already 
present and in the case of a deficiency supplies the re- 
quired need. It’s action is enzymatic or katalytic, you 
see. The compound contains all the essential ingredients 
such as calcium, phosphor, magnesium, iron, and so on, 
in definite proportions and, in addition, cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, copper, and other katalysts. We have ar- 
rived at our formula from an intensive and thorough 
study of the plant and animal cell, its components, and 
the way it works its metabolism through the agency of 
the katalysts present in living tissue or in the soil.” 

So far, so good, I thought. I waved him to continue. 

“Recently we formed a company to put our product on 
the market. We've got some of the keenest business men 
in the State behind us.” He named some of them; being 
in Michigan just four years, I recognized scarcely one of 
the names. “ We have also the backing of some of the 
distinguished professional men of the city and they all 
believe that our product is the coming thing.” He named 
some of the professional men, aad this time I thought a 
few of the names familiar. “ We've got a good deal of 
our stock placed and are ready to begin production on a 
fair scale before long.” 

“ And you wish me to take some of the stock?” I in- 
quired. “ Thanks for the compliment. But I am a uni- 
versity professor, you must remember, and my tribe is 
rarely blessed with money for investment purposes.” 

“Why, Doctor!” my visitor protested, in a shocked 
Such hurt, such outraged virtue showed in his 
But I didn’t, and I 


voice. 
eyes that I felt I should apologize. 
am still glad I didn’t. 

“No, no!” the visitor assured me. “‘ We don’t wish 
to sell you any stock at all! On the contrary, Doctor, we 
wish to give you some stock or its value in return for 
certain services on your part.” 

At this I sat up straight. How familiar that sounded! 
I recalled Virgil’s Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes, and 
the modern Danaic incarnation, the book salesmen, who 
will give you an encyclopedia, two or three complete sets 
of modern authors free, the whole to cost you nothing, 
“nothing at all”; but when you sign you find that you 
are committed to one or two dozen monthly payments, 
“vacation months, of course, excepted.” I had to admire 
the man’s technique; he was not the usual high-pressure 
salesman type, but the more dangerous insidious sort. 

“But we feel,” he continued, “that we should have 


more scientific backing. So we are approaching a few of 
the most outstanding scientists to make a few experiments 
with our product and to give us the results. What we 
want is your name as a scientist, Doctor. We would be 
glad to take you into the company. And very likely we 
could put you on the board of directors. Of course, we 
don’t want you to do this work for nothing. We would 
give you some shares, perhaps a hundred or so. And 
your time and expenses would also be taken care of. And 
if the results were outstanding, we could make it worth 
your while.” 

Hm! He was coming into the open, I thought. “ Why 
not take your proposition to someone more conversant 
with your problems?” I evaded. “It seems to me an 
agricultural rather than a biological matter.” 

He smiled jovially and placed his hand on my arm, a 
gesture which I dislike from any stranger, friendly or 
otherwise. “ Well, you see, a number of our men are 
Catholics, and we felt that we should take care of our 
own first. So we want to get some of the Catholic scien- 
tists to back us. You know, it’s all for the great cause, 
for the glory of God and the Church.” 

Right then I lost interest in the scheme. Besides being 
palpably unsound, it was obviously in the nature of a 
bribal offer. Just why the Catholic or “ Glory-to-God ” 
refrain should be dragged into a doubtful scheme was not 
clear, except that as a talking point it might impress some 
unwary person. A phrase from one of Sienkiewicz’s 
great novels occurred to me, “ The devil has dressed in 
vestments and is ringing for Mass with his tail.” 

Fortunately the class bell saved me from further per- 
suasion. “I must go to class,” I said shortly and arose. 
“T can’t say I am interested. My own lines of investiga- 
tion are pretty well determined and I can’t stop to take on 
different work. Your product would be of interest to 
those working primarily along agricultural lines. I am 
too unfamiliar with this field even to dare to voice an 
opinion on results. I can’t consider the matter at all.” 

With that I left him, as much annoyed with his pro- 
posal as he undoubtedly was with his dismissal. Yet why 
should I grieve over my abruptness? The fact is that 
several times before this I have been approached with 
offers to lend my name to schemes. Once it was electrifi- 
cation, charging the soil so that it would produce a greater 
yield of crops. Again, it was a food “of tremendous 
endocrine and vitamin value.” And others. Each time 
it was the Catholic part that somehow was put forth as 
a lure, coupled with: “ It will cost you nothing, we’ll make 
it worth your while.” Nor must I forget a mining 
proposition and a real-estate project that offered equally 
honeyed terms, 

The mere fact that I was approached with an emphasis 
on the “Catholic” side, has always annoyed me and has 
made me suspicious. Do these schemers suppose that 
being a scientist and a Catholic I would divorce all scien- 
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tific training and common sense and follow into any sort 
of scheme that was labeled Catholic and used “ Glory to 
God” as a slogan? I also recalled that other members 
of my profession, but of different religious persuasion, 
had been similarly approached, with stress placed on their 
religion; and I knew of several who had been thus in- 
veigled. 

My vexation intruded itself on my thoughts even in 
the classroom, and I had to use some effort to appear col- 
lected. Shortly after the period ended, the mail was 
brought in. And there I found two requests for contri- 
butions to worthy purposes. Here, too, I found that the 
great cause, the “Glory of God and His Church” was 
stressed. And while I did not question the honesty of 
purpose and method, still, coming immediately after the 
prior experience, the matter annoyed me. 

Now, my own mail is divided between my home and 
the office. And so I promptly remembered that the eve- 
ning before I had found two envelopes at home, contain- 
ing some special Christmas seals, “ Use the seals and send 
the money.” The lady whom I call friend and whose 
home affords me a comfortable bachelor domicile was 
even more blessed. Her mail showed the following 
agglomeration : 

1. A set of assorted Christmas postals, “only $1.00 
for the lot.” 

2. Tickets to a bridge at a local institution, four at 
“ $1.00 each.” 

3. <A booklet of bazaar tickets from an out-of-town 
parish, “ twenty-five at 50c. each.” 

4. A notice of her allotment for the Community Fund. 

5. A packet of Christmas seals, similar to that I had 
received. 

6. A request to honor a shrine with another liberal 
donation. 

All this in one fell swoop. She seems popular that 
way. 

“Give and you shall receive,” was my ironical com- 
ment. 

“Yes. And receive still more requests,” was her smil- 
ing retort. 

But this array of requests, ten for the two of us, all 
received within twenty-four hours, is a bit extraordinary. 
Can it be true, as one of AMERICA’S correspondents 
phrased it, that there is a “ Catholic sucker list” ? 

I mused over this and reflection brought to mind a re- 
peated appeal from an institution (unfortunately Catholic) 
which was altogether too business-like in its solicitations, 
these reading as follows: “We want names. We ask 
you and wish you to give. But above all give us names, 
as many names as possible. The more, the better. We 
have found that of the letters sent out some twelve to 
fifteen per cent yield returns. Hence the more names we 
have, the greater our returns.” 

No, I did not send anything—either names or gift. 
And I never shall. Nor do they press me any longer. 
But that sort of appeal has made me an anonymous giver 
when I give at all, so that my name cannot be registered 


for perpetual appeals and perhaps passed on from one 
to another. 
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Yet thoughts will come and for some reason I could 
not help associating the persuasive promoter of an hour 
ago and the unsolicited requests for charities of various 
sorts. “ For the glory of God,” is an open slogan in the 
one, a “covered” slogan in the other. Not that I wish 
to cast any aspersions on the many worthy causes. But 
just then I felt . . . well, I just felt, “and there’s an end 
on it,” as Sammy Weller said. 

But the day’s shocks were not yet ended. For a sym- 
pathetic friend informed me that some fiendishly awk- 
ward driver had parked his car too close to mine and 
had scraped the finish from the fenders on one side. And 
to bring about the end of a perfect day, just before I left 
for the evening a former student dropped in to arrange 
for some advanced work. His idea of that work was to 
repeat a certain course he had had with me several years 
ago. “I feel that I want to do that work over,” he ex- 
plained. “ You see, 1 want to take a real good course this 
time, not a superficial one such as I had before.” 

Since the professor who succeeded me in teaching that 
course stood at the door I had a clear vision of his fea- 
tures. I do not know which amused me more—the 
horror in the professor’s face or the smug tactlessness of 
the student. 

Yet it’s all in the day’s work. Would it horrify if 
I say that I sighed and murmured, “ A. M. D. G.?” 


Cucurbita Pepo 
Rospert SPARKS WALKER 


N my World War gardenette I planted a single seed. 
It had been the commonest of all the common crops 
grown, when I was a boy on the farm, and grew so pro- 
fusely, and the vines produced such abundant crops, that 
I became thoroughly sickened looking at the fruit. 

Before we laid by the crop of corn on the overflow 
ground of the Chickamauga Creek, the young plants of 
Cucurbita pepo were standing robust and promising in the 
corn rows as the Indians grew them when America was 
first discovered. How the vines humped themselves in 
the July weather! By the time the corn was ready to 
harvest, the ground was golden-flecked with harvest moons 
that had literally showered over the cornfield. 

Sometimes when a late summer or fall freshet came, 
the truculent current stole a half or more of the crop, and 
I was glad, for I often felt that some poor family living 
between us and the Mississippi River, or the Gulf of 
Mexico, needed those plumpest pumpkins more than we 
needed them. It really meant less work, for it was no 
trifling task to go over the cornfield on a frosty October 
morning and twist a Cucurbita pepo from its stem and 
pitch it into a two-horse wagon bed. 

A Cucurbita pepo, or common field pumpkin, was such 
a regular crop that I never learned to like it as a food. 
It seems but fair to expect a native-born American to ap- 
preciate an American fruit, like the pumpkin, but we had 
pumpkin butter, pumpkin pie and other pumpkin dishes, 
and kept dried pumpkin for winter use so regularly that 
I could never learn to like it. The most enjoyable thing 
about the pumpkin business, as I found it, was the pleas- 
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ure of bursting them open and feeding them to the cows, 
mules, and hogs. How radiant the golden inside sparkled, 
like the diamond-decked dress of a wealthy actress! How 
the mules avidly scraped out the contents with their hard 
teeth! The noise of their champings still reaches my 
ears as a harmonious rhythm that came to me between the 
open spaces of the old log barn! And then to hold a 
lusty Cucurbita pepo above the head on stretched arms 
and come down with all force and smash the golden bundle 
in front of pigs squealing from hunger was another 
pleasure that equaled that of feeding pumpkins to mules 
and cows. 

Thirty years stood between my feeding pumpkins to 
the mules and hogs and the single seed that I planted in 
the War gardenette. Until then, I had never observed 
pumpkins growing anywhere but in the corn fields as the 
American Indians taught us how to grow this American 
fruit. So I wondered just what it would do growing ex- 
posed to sunshine and to eyes of insects and mankind. 

As a general rule, the average person goes through life 
without closely observing many things. I knew about the 
procumbent habit of the pumpkin plant, and that its leaf- 
stems were hollow and prickly. I knew the general make- 
up of a pumpkin, but for my life I could not recall the 
color and shape of its blossom. 

When my little flat sun-perch-shaped seed germinated 
and the new growth peeped through the soft bed I had 
prepared for it, visions of the thousands of ripe pumpkins 
that IT had seen in the past floating merrily down the in- 
toxicated Chickamauga stole strangely on my mind. But 
I knew that if my vine produced a single Cucurbita pepo 
it would not be lost in an unexpected flood. 

Nothing unusual marked the career of my pumpkin 
vine, save that its roving branches claimed fully a third 
of my gardenette. Its prickly leaf stems brought to my 
children the chance to make dependable noise-makers with 
a tone of the jazz voice of a half-grown crow! 

But when the golden yellow blossoms began to blow, 
the interest became intense. At this point I saw that my 
education in pumpkin lore of childhood had been a miser- 
able failure. Until now, I did not know that the pumpkin 
flowers are divided—male and female separated, and that 
both kinds persist on the same vine, and that the male 
flowers are more numerous than the female or pistillate 
blossoms. 

Hitherto, as for me, there had been but one kind of 
pumpkin blossom which I had observed as solitary and 
lodged in a leaf axil. But now I saw the male or stami- 
nate blossom with a long stalk, and the female with a 
short stalk—the former with three prominent stamens 
that united and formed a golden column or club, which 
when placed under the microscope or a good magnifying 
glass, revealed a dazzling splendor as one might imagine 
to observe in walking the traditional golden streets of the 
New Jerusalem! Here is where the once common pump- 
kin vine and fruit won its way into my heart and made 
it an uncommon plant with the wonders and beauty of 
the heavenly stars. 

With the magnifying glass, day after day, I searched 
the hidden nooks of both kinds of blossoms, and cared 
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little whether the vine matured a single pumpkin so long 
as it furnished me with the blazing blossoms. 

On the farm the Cucurbita pepo attracted my atten- 
tion usually at planting time and when the pumpkin fruit 
lay golden in the September sun. Blossoming time was 
not vivid and was void of noises, hence it left no last- 
ing impression on my mind. Now, I saw scores of the 
bright blossoms on the single vine, and I quickly cal- 
culated that my crop would fill an old-fashioned wagon 
bed with the side boards raised! 

The honey .bees manifested a deeper interest in the 
blossoms than I did. From sunrise until sunset they 
came and packed golden grains of pollen, and inciden- 
tally brushed enough grains on the tips of the pistils in 
the female flowers. But the rains came. Rains and bee 
labor refuse to harmonize. The summer shower left each 
leaf silver-tipped—a sight that stirs the soul of the poet, 
but repels the visit of the honey bee. 

The flowers opened but the rains kept the honey bees 
at home, until down dropped the withered blossoms which 
failed to get any pollen. Trucking pollen freight by avia- 
tion is a charming task to muse upon, but business of 
this sort comes to a halt in wet weather with the honey 
bee. Hence in countries where the rainy season sets up 
at the blossoming time of such plants, the result is a 
failure of the plants to set fruit. Soon the blossoming 
season was past. My golden pumpkin corollas lay pros- 
trate and black on the ground. 

I searched the long procumbent vines to take a census 
of my pumpkin crop. The result gave assurance that I 
would not need a two-horse wagon or even a humble 
wheelbarrow to haul in my crop! The bees and stingy 
sunbeams left me two tiny pumpkins—the same small 
pistils I had observed with the yellow corollas. I had 
started out with high hopes of maturing many. The 
recollection of the hosts of flowers of the Cucurbita pepo 
dazzled me, as did the air castles of my childhood days. 
September ripened the two golden fruits—each one 
fastened to a woody stem with five angles which were 
not expanded where they joined the fruit—a reliable dis- 
tinguishing mark of a true pumpkin. 

My outdoor social meetings with pumpkins for the 
season were over. Into the dark closet both pumpkins 
were tumbled and forgotten. The winter came with zero 
weather. The closet holding the pumpkins was without 
heat. After exposure to the cold weather for a week, 
the last of January, the largest pumpkin was rolled out, 
its face washed and scrubbed and then sliced open. There 
before me lay a universe of golden stars. Such a mass 
of dazzling jewels I had not dreamed of seeing inside a 
Cucurbita pepo! 

I had observed pumpkins in the market for many years. 
I had dined on pumpkin pies in the home, but it had 
been a quarter of a century since I had opened one of 
Nature’s golden treasure boxes. Slice after slice carved 
the two halves, and each piece made a perfect likeness 
tc a new moon that hangs in the sky each month. How 
the dangling seeds vibrated as they hung suspended from 
gelatinous ropes! I felt like punishing myself ' for 


neglecting the opportunity offered me in the last quarter 
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of a century of carving up pumpkins! He who misses 
exploring the interior of a large ripe pumpkin loses an 
adventure. For an hour I rambled inside that Cucurbita 
pepo, a realization of a childish imaginary flight among 
the woolly thunderheads! It was a tragedy to spoil its 
form, but Nature designed it to last a given period, and 
that time had now expired. Now, I had to peel, slice, 
and cut it up into small blocks. A golden mass of jewels 
twinkled in the large aluminum vessel. When it had 
cooked for thres hours in the fireless, each block still had 
its original shape and its color just as rich and radiant, 
without the darkness that often characterizes stewed 
pumpkin. 

Sweetened a little, buttered, and salted, this Cucurbita 
pepo bore a flavor as attractive to the healthy palate as 
its complexion charmed the eyes. As a general rule, 
stewed pumpkin goes begging for eager devourers among 
rural children. That week a nephew and a niece came 
from the country to visit me. I guessed it correctly when 
I said that they would not eat pumpkin at home or 
abroad, but they had not heard of Cucurbita pepo. When 
a bowl of the rich-looking food was set before them and 
they were invited to partake of the new fruit they im- 
mediately became interested. They declared it looked 
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precisely like the pumpkin they had shunned so long, ex- 
cept that it was more golden and clear. 

Cucurbita pepo won out that day. A native of the 
tropical regions of America that had wandered into the 
northern hemisphere was worthy of a fair test, and it 
proved such a table delicacy that they called for it for 
breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. As they came to bid 
me goodbye on Sunday afternoon, the boy remarked, 
“T shall be hungry all the week for Cucurbita pepo, but 
I have about decided that this is some sort of a new name 
that you have adopted for the cornfield pumpkin!” 

Such is the nature of mankind. Often you may 
induce a child to eat a food it persistently shuns, by giv- 
ing it a long incomprehensible name. The scientific name 
of a certain fruit or food will sometimes appeal so 
strongly to the child’s curiosity that he will eat it for the 
sake of toying with the peculiarly sounding word. Even 
children like words that are not trite. 

Since the day my gardenette gave me the golden dip, 
I look forward to each successive autumn that brings to 
me another opportunity of perusing one of Nature’s 
masterpieces. But to make sure that I shall not miss a 
round bound volume of Cucurbita pepo, 1 find it neces- 
sary to pray for sunshine and honey bees! 


The Oblate Sisters of Providence 


Grace H. SHERWOOD 


24, the Oblate Sisters of Providence celebrated the 
one-hundredth anniversary of their founding. 

When on a September Sunday in the year 1827, Father 
James Hector Nicholas Joubert de Muraille, a French 
priest who had lived in San Domingo, first took charge 
of his catechism class, he found himself confronted by a 
large number of colored children, boys and girls. . He 
was confronted, also, by a situation which staggered him. 
Not one of the children could read. The class had been 
established for the literate San Domingo colored but 
thirty years had passed and their children, deprived of 
the chance to learn, were on a level with the slave chil- 
dren of Baltimore. How then, Father Joubert pondered, 
was he to teach them catechism? A project began to re- 
volve in his mind, namely, the establishment of a school 
for colored children. 

Father Joubert had come to know two devout, educated 
young colored women. He spoke to them about what he 
had in mind, going to see them at their homes. A sur- 
prising thing revealed itself at that interview. These 
young women, being educated themselves, had been greatly 
moved by the plight of the poor colored children of Balti- 
more and had attempted to help them by opening a small 
gratuitous school in their home, supporting it out of their 
own means. 

Father Joubert, however, had already carried his idea 
further. He was convinced that a Religious community 
was necessary to make the school permanent. He broached 
this subject to them, also. A more surprising thing, 
still, was revealed. For ten years, all the time that they 
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had been impoverishing themselves, serving the poor neg- 
lected children of their race, they had been hiding in their 
own hearts a dream that seemed utterly beyond fulfilment, 
considering their race and the times in which they lived, 
namely, that of giving their lives to God, serving H‘m in 
the Religious state. And, suddenly, here stood Father 
Joubert before them turning their secret, holy dream into 
reality ! 

Money was necessary, of course, and Mrs. Chatard and 

Mrs. Ducatel, prominent women of Baltimore, volun- 
teered to collect subscriptions among their friends. A 
house was rented, 5 St. Mary’s Court, near the Seminary. 
In this house, on June 13, 1828, the two already referred 
to, Elizabeth Lange, of Santiago, Cuba, Marie Madeleine 
Salas, of San Domingo, and a third, Rosine Boégue, of 
the same place, established themselves, beginning their 
novitiate for the Religious life. Some rules were ob- 
served and although, strictly speaking, they were not a 
community as yet, Elizabeth Lange was made Superior. 
The raison d’étre for the contemplated community, a 
school for colored children, was opened at once. 

Difficulties beset them from the first, including a storm 
of tongues in Baltimore at the idea of colored women 
being invested with the Religious habit. In April, before 
the year of novitiate was concluded, while their school 
was in full swing, they were notified to move; the owner 
wanted the house for repairs. Dr. Chatard came to their 
aid, offering to sell them a house on Richmond Street. 
Despite the fact that they had no money, were not even a 
community, they took up with his offer, assuming a mort- 
gage even before they assumed a habit. But the house 
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would not be vacant until the fall. In this juncture an- 
other physician came to their aid, Dr. Perkins on George 
Street lending them a house until the Richmond Street 
property could be occupied. 

In the borrowed house on George Street an altar had 
been erected. A fourth candidate had presented herself : 
Thérese Duchemin, a Baltimorean by birth. Permission 
by the Archbishop being given, Father Joubert, on July 
2, 1829, offered Mass, gave an instruction, blessed the 
cross and habit each would wear and heard the four make 
their promises according to the rules of the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence. His and their dream came true, at last! 
A few days before, on June 24, Elizabeth Lange had 
been elected Superior for three years, taking the name of 
Marie. 

In September they opened their school again, the first 
school for the colored taught by colored Sisters in the 
United States. From the beginning, the new community 
prospered. There were a dozen Sisters by 1831. In 
March, 1832, the cheering news came that the Holy See 
had approved of their Rule on November 22, 1831. 

In the year 1832 cholera became epidemic in Baltimore, 
in August, and the aid of the Oblates was sought. Four 
Sisters went to the city almshouses and nursed for a 
month until the epidemic subsided. For this they received 
a vote of thanks from the Commissioner of the Poor, 
Archibald Sterling. Cholera stalked others than the poor ; 
the Archbishop fell sick with it and the Archbishop’s 
housekeeper. The aid of the Sisters was again sought 
and Sister Anthony, who had nursed the Archbishop, went 
back to the Archbishop’s residence. Sister Anthony 
nursed only two days when she, too, contracted the di- 
sease, probably weakened by her siege of nursing. She 
died, the Archbishop himself giving her the last rites. 

Their yearly statement for 1835 records that the house- 
hold, twelve Sisters, four novices, seven poor children 
being raised, lived on $850 for food, light, heating, cloth- 
ing and anything else that was needed for the year. 

In 1836 Sister Marie (Elizabeth Lange) had the joy 
of seeing her mother make her First Communion. There 
were now built a brick school and a brick chapel, the 
corner stone of the latter being laid on August 27 of 
that year. 

A shadow began to fall upon the community soon after 
the close of the first decade of their existence. Father 
Joubert, their friend and founder, their adviser and cham- 
pion, began to fail in health; and died on November 5, 
1843. 

For a short while the Superior of the Sulpicians, Fa- 
ther Duluol, looked after the Oblates’ spiritual welfare 
and then the Sulpicians withdrew entirely. One must not 
blame them. Their especial work was and is to teach 
men, train them for the priesthood, and their hands were 
already quite full. Nevertheless, the withdrawal of their 
help was a great blow, especially as Archbishop Eccleston 
was not at all well disposed towards the Oblates. Natur- 
ally, then, the other priests of the diocese shared his be- 
lief that the community was doomed to extinction. 

Lacking the good will of the Archbishop, without a 
chaplain, without means of making a retreat, or of hav- 
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ing the comfort of the Blessed Sacrament in their chapel, 
obliged to go throught the streets to Mass, often jeered 
at by onlookers, the poor Oblates seemed deserted by God 
and man. But although the clergy of their own city 
seemed to do little for them during this trying time, God 
raised up friends for them as He had in the past. The 
saintly Father Gillet visited the convent and encouraged 
them. Father Neumann, C.SS.R., then Provincial of the 
Redemptorists, preached a retreat for them, urged them 
to continue. Two of the Sisters, believing that the com- 
munity was about to go out of existence, left it and went 
out West to assist the Redemptorist missionaries establish 
a school. This was the last blow.. The school went down 
rapidly until in 1847 the Sisters who were left faced such 
dire poverty that they resorted to sewing to support 
themselves. 

But the Redemptorists were standing by. Father Thad- 
deus Anwander, a young German-born Redemptorist, at 
the suggestion of the saintly Neumann decided to cham- 
pion their cause. He went to Archbishop Eccleston ask- 
ing to be made director. “ What’s the use?” Archbishop 
Eccleston replied. It was the way he felt. Father An- 
wander, by way of reply, went down on his knees, begging 
merely for permission to try. Like the man in Luke xi, 8, 
he was heard because of his importunity. 

Rising from his knees, stopping only to thank the Arch- 
bishop, he hastened to the convent to tell the good news. 
He assembled the dwindled, disheartened community 
about him—there were only eleven Sisters, six boarders, 
twelve day scholars! 

Save them Father Anwander did, despite difficulties 
and prejudice. The results of his labors speak for them- 
selves. When he was transferred from Baltimore, eight 
years later, the community had grown to twenty-two pro- 
fessed Sisters, besides novices. They had sixty boarding 
pupils, one hundred day scholars besides a school for boys 
which numbered nearly sixty scholars. Archbishop Ec- 
cleston had been won over and the local clergy were the 
community’s friends. The spiritual benefits, too, to the 
Sisters themselves were incalculable. 

The Redemptorists, after a few years, withdrew also, 
and the Jesuits, who had by that time opened St. Ignatius 
Church in Baltimore, were asked by the Archbishop to 
take over the care of the Oblates. The Jesuits had been 
active for the colored Catholics, conducting services in 
the basement of St. Ignatius for them from 1857 to 1863, 
when St. Francis Xavier Church was opened. The Rev. 
Peter L. Miller, S.J., became pastor of this colored con- 
gregation, serving it from St. Ignatius. I was under the 
impression when I wrote a previous article, for the Balti- 
more Sun, that Father Miller was a Hollander. Records 
of St. Ignatius’ reveal that he was a Belgian. He became 
the next director of the Oblates. In addition to his duties 
at St. Francis, Father Miller found time to visit the con- 
vent daily, even teaching arithmetic and composition in 
the boys’ school. He was the Sisters’ constant friend 
and adviser during the difficult Civil War days. He 
guided them so well that during his care of them an 
orphan asylum was opened to shelter still more children 
and a second one, since given up, in New Orleans, La. 
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Father Miller, who died in 1877, had the distinction of 
being the first pastor of the first Catholic church for 
colored people in the United States, St. Francis Xavier, 
on Calvert Street, Baltimore. The Jesuits withdrew also, 
and the Josephites took charge for a while. The Oblates 
are now directed by secular clergy. 

The War weathered, the Sisters continued to grow and 
increase the number of their scholars. Before the War 
their school had been the one place in the United States 
where colored girls could receive a religious education and 
the daughters of well-to-do colored people from all over 
the United States, from the West Indies, from Canada, 
had been sent there to be educated. After a few years 
the community began to make foundations elsewhere. In 
1880 they opened a school in St. Louis, at the invitation 
of Father Panken, a Jesuit, and a little later an orphan 
asylum for girls at Normandy, Mo. At Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., they established an orphanage and indus- 
trial school for boys. They have a school and convent 
in Charleston, S. C., in Cuba, and besides their boarding 
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and day school in St. Louis have a boarding and day 
school in Baltimore, teach in parochial schools in that 
city and in Washington and at Ridge, Md. 

The orphans under their care were transferred by 
Archbishop Curley to St. Elizabeth’s Orphan Asylum, 
conducted by the Franciscans, thus leaving the Oblates 
free for parochial and high-school teaching. But the 
work that the Oblates did for nearly a hundred years for 
poor abandoned children, taking them in when their 
parents died or deserted them, raising them, finding homes 
for them, supervising those homes and removing children 
who were not being properly cared for, long before so- 
cial service became a science and they had only the grace 
of God to guide them—this work stands out no less than 
their hundred years of teaching. 

Since 1869 the convent of the Oblates has been on East 
Chase Street. The Sisters are greatly crowded there, ought 
to have a new convent, in fact, one with grounds where 
it would be possible to take the air. It is hoped that their 
centennial celebration will bring help in this direction. 


Father Power’s Grave at Malden 


Francis TAvsor, S.J. 


Charlestown, and then change to the Linden Street 

car. Get off at the gate of Holy Cross Cemetery, 
Malden, and you arrive face to face with one of the 
amazing spectacles of our times. 

As far as eye can see, automobiles are parked along the 
highway. Each succeeding street car unloads a crowd. 
Hundreds and hundreds of people mill in and about the 
gates leading into the cemetery. Up the broad highway 
of this city of the dead, streams of men and women and 
children pour along. Some turn up the slight incline to 
the right, towards the brown, frame chapel. The plot in 
front of the chapel is jammed; slowly the crowd con- 
verges through the door to the left; step by step it creeps 
along the aisle to the altar. A prayer on bended knee, but 
only for a moment, a bow towards the Calvary group, 
with, perhaps a little pause to kiss the feet of the figure 
of Jesus, and down the side aisle to the door. An unend- 
ing procession, twenty-four hours long, passes in and out 
of the little chapel. 

Along the main highway, the stream of people flows. 
To the right and to the left are the gray tombstones and 
crosses and monuments, the wind-swept trees, the grass 
nipped brown by Autumn. A strong Celtic cross rears 
up in the middle of the road. The line of people bends 
to the right, before the “ Priests’ Plot.” Thirty to forty 
paces down this side lane, masses a closely packed circle 
of people. A barrier of ropes and boards fences off the 
path. 

“ Touch the stone and pass along,” the policeman calls 
in a subdued voice. The stone is a flat marble slab; upon 
it is a statue of Christ, and of the Blessed Virgin, votive 
offerings, and hundreds of rosaries, and crutches, and a 
basket for offerings. Men and women, holding the chil- 
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dren by the hand, fall on their knees in the mud alongside 


the stone slab. The stone is wet; they rub their hand- 
kerchiefs on the stone; they rest on it bottles with water 
in them; they touch their fingers to it and bless them- 
selves; they scoop out a handful of clay from where they 
are kneeling. “ Pass along, please, hundreds of others 
are waiting,” the policeman urges. 

On the last Sunday of October, this grave was as 
peaceful as that of the other graves of priests beside it. 
The following Sunday, thousands of people from Boston 
and its suburbs visited it. Thousands more flocked to it 
during the week. On the third Sunday of November, 
more than two hundred thousand pilgrims filed by it. 
The grave became a magnet, drawing people by the mil- 
lions, from all of Boston and Massachusetts, from all 
New England, from New York and the South, from the 
States to the West. And all within the space of the first 
three weeks of November. 

It is Monday morning. Sunday had been fair, and a 
quarter of a million people had visited the grave that day. 
All Sunday night, thousands had kept vigil near it. A 
slashing, cold rain blows across the cemetery on Monday 
morning. A little girl hobbles up to the grave on 
crutches. An old woman bares her knee and rests it on 
the muddy stone. A sturdy young woman places a news- 
paper on the corner of the slab and lays a scrofulous- 
looking baby upon it. Three able-bodied men carry a 
young man with the face of an angel ; his legs are shrivelled 
and dangling; they sit him on the stone and kneel beside 
him; the rain beats down on their bare heads; fifteen 
minutes pass, they lift him up and carry him away, his 
legs still dangling. Women on whose faces disease has 
engraven itself, children with crippled bodies, babies 
wrapped in shawls, men in wheeling-chairs, pause at the 
grave, and pray. And one prays with them fiercely, for 
the sight of so much misery filing by softens the soul as 
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the beating rain softens the clay about that marble slab. 

All afternoon the rain stings the face, and the wind 
blows cold, and the ground is sodden and muddy. But 
the sick and the afflicted, the cripples and the helpless 
cluster about the gravestone; 25,000 people brave the 
rain on this one bleak day. 

It is eleven at night. A full moon mellows the out- 
lines of the tombstones and naked trees. The main high- 
way of the cemetery is crowded; and a thousand people 
cluster about the grave. Vigil lights flicker upon the 
slab. Weirdly, they light up the old faces, and the young 
faces, of the men and women kneeling in prayer on the 
muddy ground. An idiot child is stretched out on a 
blanket. A crippled boy plants his crutches in the earth 
and his grandmother holds his legs so that his feet touch 
the stone. Along the side, there is a man on a stretcher. 
His face is like a death-mask. Through the crowd, two 
men are wheeling a chair with a paralyzed woman in it. 
No one speaks above a whisper. Everyone moves slowly, 
as if awed and dazed and expectant. Save for the grind- 
ing of feet upon the gravel and the slushing through the 
soft earth, the silence is that of any cemetery at mid- 
night. 

From thousands to tens of thousands, up through the 
hundred thousands, people have gathered, and are con- 
tinuing to gather, about this grave, bringing their beloved 
cripples and diseased with them. They have carried their 
sick away with them; but they have returned, hoping and 
praying fervently that their sick may receive the favor 
granted to some others. And those others? Arms that 
were useless felt new vigor in them. Legs that were 
paralyzed became strong enough to walk. Eyes that could 
not see, received sight. Closed ears heard sounds. In- 
fected spines ceased to pain, and “ poker” spines grew 
supple. Marvels such as these have been reported as 
occurring to men and women, to children, to babes in 
arms. The record of them is in print. 

Are these miracles? Who would dare to say they were, 
as yet? And who would have so little faith as to say that 
they were not miracles? One fact is certain: men, women, 
children, babies have entered those cemetery gates help- 
less, blind, deaf, diseased ; they have gone away professing 
that their ailments had left them. Is there a supernatural 
force rising up from the remains of a priest buried sixty 
years ago that has power to cure disease? Or is there 
a natural cause working in some strange, undefined way 
that has a curative effect on the mind and the body? 

For the present, the silence of the grave must be the 
only answer to these questions. Months, perhaps years 
must pass before an ecclesiastical authority would venture 
to speak. Thousands of the afflicted may visit this grave, 
one or five or ten amazing occurrences may take place 
during a day, stories of reported cures may be broadcast. 
These things are facts. Many may try to explain these 
facts. But the highest authorities of the Church studiously 
avoid any word or any action whatsoever that would en- 
courage or that would discourage this drama of real life 
that is energizing about the grave of an obscure priest. 

Three weeks ago, another marble slab, supported by six 
carved pedestals, rested on the stone which so many thou- 
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sands are now touching so reverently. The press of 
people endangered this upper slab, and so it was removed 
and hidden away secretly. The monument over the grave, 
according to those who remember, was erected by the 
school children of Holy Redeemer Church, East Boston. 
On it is inscribed “ Rev. Patrick J. Power. Born October 
20, 1844. Died December 8, 1869.” 

Above the name, a chalice in bas-relief reclines in a 
rounded basin cut into the stone. Below is the Latin in- 
scription: O Bone Jesu, sacerdos et victima, Sacerdotem 
in terra Patritium vocasti, Per manus ejus teipsum aliis 
tribuisti, Victima in coelis aeterne fruatur. (O good Jesus, 
priest and victim, To be a priest on earth, Thou hast 
called Patrick, And through his hands, Thou gavest Thy- 
self to others, As [or, with Thee] a victim in heaven, 
may he have eternal joy.) 

That is the testament of the marble monument. Of 
him who lies beneath it, little is known. The memory 
of him has all but passed away, for there are but few 
survivors of his generation. And these few remember 
him not more distinctly than they do the many others of 
their young years. A photograph, two manuscript books 
of lecture notes, an ordination card, a signature in a book 
or two, enumerate almost all that is extant of him, as 
far as is now known. Relatives who were children at the 
time of his death have some faint recollections of seeing 
or hearing about him. But for the most part, the record 
of his short life is vague. 

Patrick J. Power was born in Bantry, County Cork, 
Ireland, on October 20 (not December 8), 1844. His 
parents died while he was a child, and an elder brother, 
John, brought him to Boston. He was then about four 
years of age. It would seem that he lived as a boy in 
East Boston, and served at the altar of Holy Redeemer 
Church. The famous Father Fitton was then pastor of 
the Church. He inspired the boys and girls of his parish 
with high ideals, and educated many of the boys for the 
priesthood. Among these was Patrick Power. From 1861 
to 1864, while the Civil War raged, Patrick studied lan- 
guages and philosophy at the Quebec seminary. From 
there, he was sent to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, N. Y.., 
for the study of theology. According to Monograph VII 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society he was 
ordained on June 15, 1867. The year following he spent 
in higher studies at Louvain University, Belgium. 

A little more than a year after his return, as a curate in 
Chicopee, near Springfield, Mass., he was desperately ill 
from tuberculosis. Credible reports say that he died in 
the home of relatives in Brookline. This was on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. His remains were 
carried to his home church in East Boston, and from there 
his funeral procession wended out into the distant new 
cemetery at Malden. He was the first priest to be buried 
in the Holy Cross graveyard. Obscurity hangs over his 
twenty-five years of life. No one kept the record that is 
now sought some sixty years later. He was a young priest 
that died. Pious he was known to be, earnest in his voca- 
tion, patient in his wasting illness, sweet in disposition, 
especially towards children, saintly, no doubt, but that was 
to be expected of a young priest. 
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In the Boston Pilot for January 8, 1870, a memorial 
poem to him was published over the initials “ M. E. B.,” 
presumed to be Rev. Michael E. Barry, of Springfield. 
That was not strange, or unusual. The tombstone over 
his grave was erected within a few years. In the basin 
carved out of the stone, rain water would gather. Since 
the basin resembled a holy-water font, people passing by 
naturally dipped their fingers in the water and blessed 
themselves. As long ago as forty years ago, water that 
had collected in the hollow carved out of the stone was 
applied to the sick. Thirty-two years ago, it is recalled, 
some of this water was used on a gangrened leg, and the 
infection was cured. But there was no well-established 
devotion at the grave. A mild tradition of special rev- 
erence towards this particular tomb persisted in a limited 
extent. Some four or five years ago, an assistant super- 
intendent of the cemetery remarked that the grass about 
this grave seemed always green, that it never seemed to 
grow more than an inch or two high, unlike the grass on 
other graves which had to be cut regularly. Undoubtedly, 
there was something strange about Father Power’s grave. 
And so it might have been forever. 

Within the past few months, it became rumored that 
some cures, of restored sight, of relief from deafness, of 
removal of a blemish on the face of a woman, were ef- 
fected by water from the monument above Father Power’s 
grave. The pastor inquired about these. The Boston 
newspapers heard of them and sent reporters to investi- 
gate. On October 30, the Record, a tabloid, carried a 
story. On the following day, the Globe printed some de- 
tails. Thus, the attention of the public at large was 
attracted to the grave. Crowds began flocking to the 
cemetery, the newspapers obtained more material for 
articles and pictures, the number of marvelous cures re- 
ported grew in volume, the pilgrimage of the afflicted 
swelled in huge proportions, and so the grave of Father 
Power, within half a month, became world famed. 

The mystery of it all remains. Is God drawing the 
Faithful to Him, through the memory of this young 
priest? Or are the Faithful interpreting this place as 
sanctified and using it as a touchstone to His Divine 
Mercy? At the proper time, an answer to these questions 
may be vouchsafed. But not now. And not, perhaps, in 
the near future. All that can be said is what is visible 
to the senses. Hundreds of thousands of people passing 
in awed reverence by the grave of an obscure priest, 
buried just sixty years ago. Thousands of cripples and 
the afflicted, begging God to cure them through the inter- 
cession of this unknown priest. A few hundred, for the 
list is growing, of those who are praising God for the 
wonderful things that they swear have happened to them 
through Father Power. Above all, the tremendous out- 
burst of faith that has flared out among the million Catho- 
lics in Boston and its suburbs, and that has spread from 
Boston through the entire country. The manifestation of 
that faith and that love of God is something tangible, 
something mighty and overwhelming. It is more amazing 
than the cures, whatever their cause may be. For it rec- 
ognizes that it is no difficult matter for God to give life 
out of a cemetery and health out of a grave. 
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Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes 


Joun WILTBYE 


EING a poor man, your honors, and an ignorant one, 
I cannot at the moment give you the name of the 
author whose measure supplies me with a caption. I 
heard the song once upon a time; it was at a recital, and 
I was charmed by the words and music. Was it Suckling? 
No . . . he was the poet who wrote about her little feet 
creeping in and out beneath the hem of her gown like 
mice. (Fancy that in these days, when feet are no longer 
like mice, and, all unhidden, are often found higher than 
the floor!) Probably it is Herrick’s; in any case, the 
author was one of those old poets who wrote about things 
that no longer are, such as chivalry, and wine cups, and 
lutes, and maidens so demure that they customarily wore 
gowns in public instead of chitons. 

I am by way of being a hermit, and a cross-grained one 
at that, as the patient reader will have gathered, but oc- 
casionally I must fare forth. Ever since the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, the sage reflection of a 
Kempis that he never went among men without returning 
less a man, appears to me an extraordinarily brief and 
lucid statement of the facts in the case. 

For the simple truth is that I do not like booze. 

True, I like Prohibition even less. When I arrange 
the long roll of the things that fall under my disapproba- 
tion, this abominable contrivance is easily the Abou Ben 
Adhem. Hence, once or twice yearly, in a pro forma 
manner, like a London leaseholder who annually pays a 
peppercorn for his rental, I solemnly drink confusion 
to this great moral experiment—providing, always, that I 
can procure a liquor guaranteed by the Canadian or some 
other debased Government, not to lead to the morgue and 
the potter’s field. 

But when my host picks up the cocktail shaker (an 
article featured by many of our shops since the introduc- 
tion of Volsteadism) I am under the choice of rebuffing 
him, or of arranging for medical care. Why cannot the 
man drink to me only with his eyes? Or permit me to 
cast on him a languishing look from my own sunken orbs? 
No, I must guzzle his stuff, or pretend to, and listen to 
his fulsome laudations of that devious person, his boot- 
legger, whom he would not trust under any other con- 
ceivable circumstance. 

Once upon a time I was invited to stretch my legs under 
the mahogany, and before the carnage began, I was one 
of a cluster of men standing about trying to feel inter- 
ested. You know how it is in the zero hour before dinner 
is served, and the host seems to have picked up his guests 
like the man in the Gospel, so that all are strangers. Just 
to keep things from becoming too ghastly, I had fallen 
into an argument with a tall man who dangled a broad 
ribbon from his glasses, on the tariff or something else 
about which we knew nothing. At the crucial moment 
of my argument, my arm was jogged by a servitor who 
bore a tray of tinkling glasses ; interrupting my discourse 
just long enough to down the beverage, I continued my 
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tilt against the windmills, only to be interrupted by a 
maid with another tray. The first glass contained, seem- 
ingly, an excellent lemonade. As to the contents of the 
second I cannot testify, but the next morning I craved 
no nutriment, but only cold water and, after sufficient 
irrigation, black coffee. 

That, perhaps, was an extreme case. Since that time, 
however, I have been assailed by offers of wines, grape, 
dandelion, elderberry, blackberry, raspberry, and thistle; 
of beers, root, yeast, malt, and melon; of whiskies, rye, 
bourbon, Scotch and white muie; of gins, rums, cordials, 
liqueurs, and other terrible slops, too numerous to men- 
tion, and too illegal for mention on this page. 

But now I drink only with my eyes, except on the pro 
forma occasiens, hitherto mentioned. 

It was not so in the days of my youth. I venture to 
affirm that in those pre-Volsteadian days, anyone might 
have passed sober from house to house, had he so de- 
sired, without arousing suspicion that he was a drunkard 
ever teetering uncertainly on the brink of insobriety, or 
offending his host. You might quaff from flagons of 
ale, or from the lambent light in the friendly eyes of your 
host. Before Volstead came in, all had full liberty not 
to drink. 

I gather that others besides myself find themselves in 
a similar predicament. M. Ernest Guy (I admit that the 
name, if anglicized, comes perilously near disqualifying 
his testimony) the chief of a commission of French wine 
growers, recently dispatched to this country to spy out the 
prospects, has returned full of optimism. He thinks that 
America is getting tired of Prohibition; or at least, the 
sober people are. “It is impossible to stay any length 
of time,” reports M. Ernest Guy, “ without having to pro- 
tect oneself against a flood of alcoholic beverages.” Evi- 
dently M. Ernest Guy was not permitted to turn away 
with a Gallic shudder from this vile flood, to drink with 
his eyes only; or from a flagon of old Beaune smuggled 
into the land of the free. But, on the whole, Americans 
are a sensible people, concludes M. Guy. They will soon 
find some method of amending the “ moral and purify- 
ing” legislation, which “ puts a premium on the strongest 
alcoholic beverages, which, on account of their strength in 
small volume, are most easily concealed.” “ The French 
mission had considerable difficulty in remaining sober in 
New York,” comments the New York Telegram, “ and 
the report plainly admits it.” 

It is interesting to observe that Mr. Maurice Campbell, 
Prohibition administrator for the City of New York, has 
passed through experiences similar to those of M. Ernest 
Guy. Addressing the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Albany two weeks ago, he complained that he had 
labored with his brother, Police Commissioner Whalen of 
New York, to invoke the nuisance law “to suppress the 
52,000 speakeasies which, he says, are in the city of New 
York,” but up to the present unsuccessfully. Mr. Whalen 
seems indisposed to take up the rather considerable job of 
enforcing Federal statutes. Hence Mr. Campbell is forced 
to appeal to the tender hearts of the aristocracy. “ We 
cannot expect the irresponsible to refuse to consort with 
criminals,” he told the ladies, “ but we might expect the 
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men and women whose names appear in the blue book of 
society to rise above such necessity. Yet many distin- 
guished hostesses feel socially obligated to serve bootleg 
liquor in their homes.” 

This appeal to the haut monde moves me to tears. But 
I am afraid it will fail to do even that much with the 
group to which it is addressed. Who will build a fire 
under these persons, causing them to retreat hastily from 
their tankards and cups and strong waters? 

I wish Mr. Campbell would do it. A fagot in his hand 
would make Volsteadism a little less like class legislation. 

It might also cause him to seek another occupation. For 
he is a bold man who comes between Mr. and Mrs. Midas 
and their cups. As for myself, I reserve against all and 
sundry the right to drink to them only with mine eyes. 


Education 


The N. E. A. and Federal Statistics 


MiIcHAEL LYNE 


T times when I need a little recreation I read at 
random the “Report of the Hearing Before the 
Committee on Education of the Seventieth Congress on 
H.R. 7, A Bill to Create A Department of Education, 
April 25 to May 2, 1928.” <A statement of a proponent 
of the measure which always makes a tremendous appeal 
to me is that of Dr. John K. Norton, Director of Re- 
search, National Education Association (pp. 207-215). In 
a subtle way Dr. Norton points out the shortcomings of 
the Federal Bureau of Education, inferring “that it is 
no criticism of a Ford automobile to say that it does not 
perform like a Lincoln.” In this epigrammatic manner 
he opens one of the weakest arguments presented to the 
committee considering the pros and cons of the proposed 
Federal Department of Education. 

Dr. Norton feels that the Bureau has failed miserably 
in the discharge of one of its primary functions, namely, 
the collection of statistics. He contends that the statistical 
information collected by the Bureau is neither reliable, 
complete, nor current. To indicate lack of reliability he 
states that no reference is to be found to the statistics 
of the Federal Bureau of Education in “ Financial Statis- 
tics of Public Education in the United States,” a publica- 
tion of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission 
which is considered by most educators as the outstanding 
study of its kind. 

A little thought on this point would have made it clear 
to Dr. Norton that the reason for non-inclusion was due 
to the method employed by the Finance Commission in 
collecting its data, and not, as he implies, to the inac- 
curacy of the statistics of the Bureau of Education on 
school costs. The statistics of the Bureau are not com- 
plete, according to his measuring-stick, because they fail 
to include returns from school superintendents who ignore 
the Bureau’s questionnaires. Again he questions their 
completeness on the score that very little is included about 
the relative costs of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
under the 8-4 and 6-3-3 plans. I wonder if it ever oc- 
curred to Dr. Norton that such information can easily be 
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secured from the annual reports of superintendents of 
such large cities as Cleveland, Milwaukee, etc., and that 
splendid summaries covering just such financial items are 
released from time to time by the City Schools Division 
of the Bureau. 

But Dr. Norton reserves for the third and supposedly 
telling point, the inability of the Bureau to publish the 
statistics immediately after their collection. It is difficult 
to see how a man who has been responsible for the col- 
lection of statistical data for the National Education Asso- 
ciation for a period of six years can bring forward such 
an asinine contention. He knows well that the least dif- 
ficult part of any statistical survey is the collection of 
data; compilation and interpretation are the time-consum- 
ing factors. Moreover, school officials, like other humans, 
have a way of ignoring requests for information, and 
thus protracting almost indefinitely the apparently simple 
task of collection. 

Senators and Congressmen on the Joint Committee on 
Education and Labor should read the splendid editorial 
“Concerning the Preparation of Educational Statistics,” 
which appeared in the May, 1928, issue of School Life, 
the official publication of the Bureau of Education. It 
would convince them that the Commissioner of Education 
has always been conscious of the shortcomings of the Bu- 
reau in the matter of collecting and publishing statistics, 
and has done everything possible to remedy the situation. 
It seems that the Bureau conducted its first statistical in- 
quiry some sixty years ago, and through the years has 
built up a tremendous amount of good will amongst school 
men, until today “ statistics of education is its one char- 
acteristic production.” At first the surveys were con- 
ducted on an annual basis, but it soon became apparent 
that the tremendous growth of educational facilities would 
not permit the continuance of this practice. The volume 
of the material had become so great that it was out of 
the question to collect it all within a few months, and the 
cost of publication on an annual basis made unwarranted 
inroads on the printing funds of the Bureau. In 1916 it 
was decided to collect and publish statistics biennially. 

The first statistical report under the biennial plan, that 
of 1916-18, was released on June 20, 1920—a little less 
than two years after the close of the period it described. 
Though every effort was made during the next few years 
to speed up the process, mainly through a reduction of the 
computations and analyses made upon the statistics, the 
returns for 1922 were not published until 1925, approxi- 
mately three years after the date the statistics were 
collected. The Commissioner of Education now issued 
stringent instructions for expediting the work, and an 
additional appropriation of $25,000 was secured from 
Congress for the Division of Statistics. This enabled the 
Bureau to employ four field agents to procure the data 
earlier through personal effort, and to aid local officials 
in compiling items desired by the Bureau. As a result 
of the increased pressure, the effective work of the field 
men, and the simplification of methods, the statistics for 
1926 were published a year and a half after the close of 
the school year. This constituted a gain of a year and 


three months over the time required for publication of 
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the returns from the 1922 survey. Personal observation 
at close quarters of the work of the Division of Statistics 
of the Bureau of Education convinces me that it has now 
reached its point of highest efficiency. A Department of 
Education could not do any better. 

This whole process of collecting statistics is rather in- 
volved and time-consuming. In this connection it may 
be worthwhile to note that 48,543 persons were called 
upon to supply the statistical data considered essential by 
the Bureau during the school year 1926. The whole num- 
ber of school systems and institutions represented in the 
statistics of that year was 28,385. Again, the question- 
naires which correspondents are asked to fill have as- 
sumed formidable proportions—not through any wish on 
the part of the Bureau of Education to make them more 
involved—but at the specific request of organizations rep- 
resenting those who actually supply the information. An- 
other handicap under which the Bureau labors is that the 
final compilation of the statistics, which its 100,000 cor- 
respondents must supply, cannot begin until the scholastic 
year is past. It would seem that State departments of 
education at least would make prompt returns, yet the 
records of the Bureau show that only thirty-three of the 
States had reported within a year after June 30, 1926 
and that four returns were received in September, 1927. 
Nevertheless, the tabulation of the data submitted was 
completed in November, and published on January 12, 
1928. Dr. Norton could not better that record. 

Let us see what Dr. Norton’s proposed Federal Depart- 
ment of Education would do to remedy the situation. 
First, it would organize an inter-State study to determine 
how the data should be collected, and secondly, from time 
to time it would call conferences for the revision of the 
data collected, and for revision of the methods of collec- 
tion. The Bureau of Education has resorted to such 
remedies before, and still continues to do so. It has 
fostered the creation of numerous committees and com- 
missions on uniform statistics, and by a continuous per- 
sonal effort at conferences and conventions, and through 
the wide distribution of printed pamphlets, has labored 
without cessation “to bring about workable uniformity 
of statistical records.” For instance, on December 11 and 
12, 1928, a conference of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education was 
conducted in Washington under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Education. Thirty-seven States were represented 
at the meeting. Uniformity of statistics was the foremost 
subject of discussion. The conference appointed a com- 
mittee of statisticians and research workers “to make 
recommendations that would promote comprehensiveness, 
accuracy, and promptness in the statistical output of the 
Bureau.” It would seem that former Commissioner Tigert 
stole Dr. Norton’s thunder. 

We have shown that the personal element involved in 
the collection of statistical data is so great and so difficult 
to control, that greater efficiency in the collection and pub- 
lication of statistics by the Federal Bureau can scarcely 
be expected. The writer has had considerable experience 
in this field and knows whereof he speaks. Even the 
Bureau’s field agents have failed to speed up the process 
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to any appreciable extent. Again, anyone who has even 
a passing acquaintance with the nature of statistical work, 
knows that there is a point of maximum efficiency beyond 
which one cannot go, irrespective of whether additional 
help or tabulating apparatus is employed, or more able 
direction is secured. The work of the Federal Bureau of 
the Census bears out my contention on this point. Fur- 
thermore, there is such a diversity of terminology and 
statistical practice in fundamental matters, that it consti- 
tutes an almost insuperable barrier to accuracy in the com- 
pilation of national statistics of education. We must not 
forget also that the work is done on a volunteer basis, 
since the Federal Commissioner of Education has no legal 
right—nor could any be conferred upon a Secretary—to 
require that information be furnished, or to offer money 
compensation for the work to be done. 

I recall an amusing incident that occurred some years 
ago at the hearing on the Department of Education and 
Welfare Bill, which provided for the reorganization of 
the Government Departments during President Harding’s 
administration. During the hearing Dr. Norton had be- 
rated the Bureau at some length on this very point of 
failing to collect and publish “ reliable, complete, and cur- 
rent statistical information.” After he was well under 
way, he was rather peremptorily interrupted by Senators 
Smoot and Harrison, who then proceeded to question him 
at length as to the accuracy of the statements he was 
making. They declared that during their long stay in 
Congress they had always watched with interest the work 
of the Bureau of Education, and as far as they could see 
the statistical information compiled by the Bureau was as 
complete, accurate, and current as could be reasonably 
expected. They refused to listen to any further testimony 
from N. E. A. officials until the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at that time Philander P. Claxton, could file a state- 
ment. Perhaps if Dr. Norton were as well acquainted 
with the publications of the Bureau as the able senators 
mentioned, he would not be given to making such rash 
statements before congressional committees. I feel that 
Dr. Norton must bring forward some more cogent argu- 
ment for the creation of a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion than that the Federal Bureau of Education has failed 
to discharge one of the functions enumerated in the act 
of establishment, namely, “ collecting statistics.” 


With Scrip and Staff 


HOSE who didn’t, it appears, are wagging their 
heads over those who did. The Pilgrim can join in 
the head wagging for the simple reason that he had 
nothing in his Scrip to speculate with. It is heartless to 
reproach those who were carried away by the tide of 
temptation. With allowances, however, for human folly, 
and the question arises as to whether money, or what 
takes the place of money, may not at times become a 
master just when we think it is our servant. This idea 
was touched upon by Professor Eugéne Duthoit at the 
French National Social Week, held this summer at Besan- 
con. M. Duthoit proposed the rationalization of credit. 
In its own chosen field, that of industrial production, rationali- 
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zation comes up against a material power which often dominates 
it and yet which is its instrument: money and money’s favorite 
weapon, credit. Instead of being the servant that it is by nature, 
money tends to become a master in favor of absolute liberty. 
Nowadays regulated by laws in the field of production, and espe- 
cially in the relations between employers and workmen, freedom of 
contract keeps its ancient place in the domain of credit; it reigns 
in the money market. But by a contrary turn of events, a true 
punishment from inherent justice, this unbridled liberty threatens 
at times to swallow up those riches for which it claims to be the 
principal and necessary provider. 

We usually honor the pioneers of absolute freedom of contract 
in matters of credit, such as Calvin and his disciples in the six- 
teenth century and Turgot in the eighteenth century, for having 
opened the path to a magnificent development of riches which 
would have been impossible without this kind of liberal and re- 
forming manner of thought. But do we look at the other side of 
of the picture? Do we consider the riches which have been 
absorbed and consumed by this exploitation of man by man that 
provokes the ruin of some and the unjust enrichment of others? 
Can we make abstraction from that and regard this damage as 
the inevitable price of progress? Rather let us pay heed to the 
immense mass of riches which are swallowed up by lack of ob- 
servance of the moral laws or credit. . . . 

Do not let us raise the objection that these practices, stained 
with usury both from the side of those who set them in motion 
as from those who participate in them, simply have the effect of 
displacing financial capital and have no impoverishing effect on 
the community in general. Whatever be the final destination of 
these goods, which only pass from hand to hand in favor of 
unjust previous deductions, their utilization merely in the interest 
of production would have been more rational, more complete, more 
fruitful without this unbridled and useless speculation, which fre- 
quently draws away superior minds from a really effective share 
in productive activity. 

It is really time to rationalize not only production but credit . . . 
to rationalize finance as we are attempting to rationalize industrial 
technique. We ought to yield all that honor to the traditional 
moral discipline of the Gospel and the teachings of the Church 
which belong to them in the education of minds and the awaking 
of the social sense. 


“The heart of the trouble,” remarked a high-reputed 
analyst of Wall Street, at the close of one of the recent 
days of mourning, “has been the extension of credit not 
on the reality of the investments but on the unreal basis 
of stock quotations.” But the essential note of the 
Church’s social teaching is recalling men’s minds to real 
values, and so guiding their conduct to rational ends. Cer- 
tainly good can be accomplished if, hand in hand with 
instruction in things spiritual, people are shown to some 
extent where their genuine material interests lie. 





N this field, as in others that have come up in recent 
years, principles of sanity, which are simply Christian 
principles, will make themselves felt. The Osservatore 
Romano, approving President Hoover’s proposition for 
treating food ships as hospital ships in time of war, states 
that this very question had been studied by several general 
and particular councils between the years 900 and 1000. 
These Councils pronounced excommunication against all 
those who destroyed the crops, the harvest, or anything 
that could be used for the nourishment of the population, 
especially of women and children. 
At the International Catholic Week in Geneva, from 
September 16 to 22 of this year, Joseph Danel remarked: 
We cannot note too carefully that the authors of the pact of 
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the League of Nations, when they wished to establish the essential 
principles on which rest the organization of just and humane con- 
ditions of labor, expressed themselves in a language which most 
characteristically repeats the teachings uttered some thirty years 
ago by Pope Leo XIII. 


This parallel between the teachings of the “Labor 
Pope” and the principles of the League may be interest- 
ingly shown by a comparison between Article 417 of the 
Versailles Treaty of Peace of 1919 and the principles 
established by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical, “ Rerum 
Novarum” in 1891 (Credo, April, 1929): 

Principles of Pope Leo XIII 

Rich men and _ employers 
should not treat the workman 
like a slave. It is just that 
they should respect his human 
dignity. It is shameful and in- 
human to use a man like a vile 
instrument of gain, to value 
him only in proportion to the 
strength of his arms. 


Principles of the Peace Treaty. 

I.—Respect for Human Per- 

sonality. 

The following principles ap- 
pear to have a particular and 
urgent importance. 

Labor should not be consid- 
ered merely as a merchandise 
or an article of commerce. 


Employers and workmen 


II.—Right of Association. 
themselves can singularly aid in 


The rights of association, in 
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labor and the obligation of ap- 
plying to the labor of the two 
classes limits necessary to per- 
mit them to continue their edu- 
cation and to assure their 
physical development. 


Vil.—Universality of Prin- 

ciples. 

The rules established in each 
country with regard to the con- 
ditions of labor should assure 
a just economic treatment for 
all workmen residing in that 
country. 


VIII.—Inspection of Labor. 

Every State should organize 
an inspection service which will 
include women so as to assure 
the application of the laws and 
regulations for the protection 
of workmen. 
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to place them in workshops and 
factories until their bodies and 
minds are sufficiently matured. 
For just as rough weather de- 
stroys the buds of spring, so 
too early experience of life’s 
hard work blights the young 
promise of a child's powers and 
makes any real education im- 
possible. 


The principles proclaimed by 
the Pope are uttered for all 
mankind and require application 
in every part of the world. 


Rights must be religiously re- 
spected wherever they are 
found; and it is the duty of the 
public authority to prevent and 
punish injury, and to protect 
each one in the possession of 
his own. 


view of all objects not con- 
trary to law, as well as for 
employes as for employers. 


III.—Normal Wages. 

The payment to workmen of 
wages assuring them of a suit- 
able level of life such as is 
understood in their time and in 
their country. 


IV.—Eight Hour Day. 

The adoption of the eight- 
hour day or the forty-eight- 
hour week as a goal to be 
reached everywhere where it 
has not yet obtained. 


V.—Sunday Rest. 

The adoption of a weekly 
rest of twenty-four hours as a 
minimum which should include 
Sunday whenever that is pos- 
sible. 


VI.—Child Labor. 
suppression of 


The child 


the solution of the social ques- 
tion by every kind of undertak- 
ing fitted to effect a union 
between the two classes. The 
first place belongs to labor or- 
ganizations. If, then, as is cer- 
tain, citizens have the right to 
form associations they should 
also enjoy the right to provide 
themselves with such statutes 
and rules as seem to them most 
appropriate for the ends which 
they pursue. 

Amongst the principal duties 
of the employer the first should 
be that of giving to each man 
the wages which are due to 
him.... Let it be granted, 
then, that, as a rule, workmen 
and employer should make free 
agreements, and in particular 
should freely agree as _ to 
wages; nevertheless, there is a 
dictate of nature more imperi- 
ous and more ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, 
that the remuneration must be 
enough to support the wage 
earner in reasonable and in 
frugal comfort. 


To exact a degree of labor 
which, while paralyzing all the 
faculties of the soul, crushes 
the body and consumes its 
forces up to exhaustion is a 
conduct which can be tolerated 
neither by justice nor by hu- 
manity. 

In all agreements between 
masters and work-people, there 
is always the condition, ex- 
pressed or understood, that 
there is allowed proper rest for 
soul and body. 

And in regard to children, 
great care should be taken not 


With regard to this last point, the need of inspection, 
we may note that it was particularly emphasized in the 
twentieth session of the Colonial International Institute, 
which took place in Brussels, June 24 and 25 of this year 
with regard to the question of forced labor in the Colonies. 
In the Colonies more than in Europe, remarked their reso- 
lutions, a particularly attentive and active system of 
inspection is needed for everything that concerns the pre- 
vention of labor abuses. 





MONGST other speakers at the Geneva Conference 
we note Father Delos, of the Catholic University 
of Lille: 

The various peoples are united in the pursuit of one and the 
same great work of civilization, which imposes its obligations on 
all. Order demands the collaboration of States in view of the 
common benefits of civilization. Peace is simply the tranquillity 
and security which arises from this order. Peace, therefore, will 
only come to reign when positive collaboration is established in 
all the domains of international life. The genuine peacemakers 
are those who, in any field of activity—economic, juridical, political 
—labor with no thought of possible discouragement, for interna- 
tional organization and collaboration. 

Msgr. Besson, Bishop of Lausanne: 

Catholic doctrine, since it is opposed to the abuses of national- 
ism, favors peace between peoples. If everything were to finish 
at death, if political society possessed all right, if each nation 
could freely seek, by all means legitimate and illegitimate, the 
maximum of material prosperity, the world would soon become a 
menagerie. The Church actually saves all peoples, since she recalls 
to each the principles of international justice. 

These principles are recalled to American Catholics by 
the pamphlet, “ The Christian Way to Peace,” which has 
just been issued by the N. C. W. C. Joint Committee on 
Peace. The Committee “ urges Catholics to extend Catho- 
lic action and the knowledge of Catholic principles in 
order that a right understanding and a true love of peace 
may be further promoted throughout the United States.” 
The Catholic Association for International Peace is par- 
ticularly laboring towards this end. THE PIvcrio. 
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Dramatics 


Plays: Good and Bad 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HERE are actresses who can act, and there are 

actresses who can think, and there are some who 
can do both. Mrs. Fiske is among those who can do 
both, and this makes it hard for us to understand why 
she comes to us, year after year, in plays so unworthy 
of her. 

The average star, who merely thinks she is thinking, 
reads a submitted play in which the leading character 
is on the stage practically all the time, and her decision is 
promptly reached. 

“T like this,” she remarks. “It hasn’t enough big scenes, 
of course, and some of the other parts are far too long. 
But we can cut those, and I can build up the play during 
rehearsals.” 

That is no way for any star to reason. Least of all is 
it the way for Mrs. Fiske to reason, yet she appears to 
be following exactly that mental process. What she 
should say to herself is this: 

“T am the First Lady of the American Stage. I have 
given the public much, and much is expected of me. I 
am no longer as young as I was, but my audiences are so 
loyal that this really does not matter much. My art has 
not suffered from the passing years. However, it is dis- 
tinctly up to me to reward the continued devotion of my 
public by giving them not only the best work I can do 
but the best work the playwrights can do. I have no 
excuse for appearing in inferior plays. I am financially 
independent, I have a husband who is a successful pro- 
ducer, and we can afford to pay the highest price for 
our productions. If I cannot find a good play in any 
season I should remain off the stage that season. It is 
infinitely better for me to do this than to come before 
my expectant and devoted audiences in an unworthy 
vehicle.” 

If Mrs. Fiske had reasoned thus, and she has a brain 
wholly capable of doing so, her New York audiences 
would not be seeing her this season in the play called 
“Ladies of the Jury.” It is not so bad as other plays she 
has previously brought us; it is better than one or two of 
them. It is even fair entertainment. But it is not worthy 
of Mrs. Fiske, and she and her audiences know it. 

The play, written by Fred Ballard and produced at 
Erlanger’s Theater by Mr. Erlanger and George C. Tyler, 
starts out as a comedy and briskly develops into straight 
farce. Harrison Grey Fiske’s part in it is confined to 
stage direction, and it is not hard to tell why. One can 
easily imagine the astute producer but helpless husband 
declaring his ultimatum in the shelter of the Fiske home. 

“Very well, my dear, Ill direct the thing for you but 
I haven’t any faith in it and I won’t put a penny into it.” 

So we are shown Mrs. Fiske as a rich society woman 
on a jury in a murder case. The defendant is a French 
girl who is accused of the murder of her husband. No 
one knows at the final curtain whether that girl is guilty 
or innocent. Few care. The point is that as the jury is 
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retiring to consider the verdict she falls at the feet of 
Mrs. Crane (Mrs. Fiske) and beseeches that lady to save 
her. The audience knows perfectly well that such an 
appeal would never be allowed in any court room, but 
no one cares about that point, either. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the farce, anyway. 

Mrs. Crane accompanies her fellow jury-members to 
the jury room, where the first ballot, immediately taken, 
shows eleven of them convinced of the defendant’s guilt. 
One alone (Mrs. Crane) believes her innocent, and this 
belief, she informs the rest of the jury, is based on 
““woman’s intuition.” For forty-eight hours, Mrs. Crane 
keeps this jury in that jury room till one by one she has 
brought its members around to a verdict for the de- 
fendant. This result is not achieved by the lady’s logic. 
The Scotch gardener on the jury is won over by a thick 
steak she orders for his first meal in the jury room, when 
he is economically considering a cup of coffee and a 
doughnut. She wins the woman cook on the jury by 
the loan of an elaborate silk kimona, to wear during the 
two nights. In fact, Mrs. Crane sends to her home for 
kimonas and silk pajamas for everybody, and we see the 
jury wearing these garments. The chorus girl is especial- 
ly fetching in Mrs. Crane’s white silk pajamas. Mrs. 
Crane takes under her wing two young lovers on the 
jury, and they immediately experience a passionate con- 
viction of the defendant’s innocence. 

The foreman alone, who is the local grocer in her 
town, is beyond her seductive bribery. She stages and 
puts over a “jolt” for him and at dawn of the third day 
he exhaustedly casts his ballet with his colleagues, and 
Mrs. Crane has saved the prisoner. Incidentally, we have 
members of the jury, including the lovers, the cook and 
the chorus girl, dancing merrily at intervals and in their 
pajamas to jazz music supplied by a banjo some one 
has smuggled in; and almost every minute of the time we 
have before us the radiant presence of Mrs. Fiske in 
various taking negligees and we hear the sharp staccato 
beat of her diction. 

Personally, sitting a little back of the center of the 
theater, I could not hear more than one sentence in three 
in her lines. Neither could those around me, as they 
proved by their pathetic appeals to their neighbors. It was 
a pity, for I am told that many of the lines are clever. 
I do not know what happened to them. They certainly 
dropped and probably they broke. The diction was brittle 
enough for that. After all this, admirers of Mrs. Fiske 
may feel that I am not one of their band. I am. But 
it annoys me to see a lark imitating a city sparrow. 

“Maggie, the Magnificent” is another of those plays 
that ought to be good and isn’t. Written by George Kelly, 
author of the brilliant “Show Off,” produced at the Cort 
Theater by Lawrence Rivers, Inc., and acted by a 
thoroughly competent company, it should be one of the 
season’s successes. But it leaves a bad taste in the mouth 
—not because there is anything wrong with its morals, 
for there isn’t, but because most of its types are so in- 
credibly unpleasant. George Kelly appears to be one of 
those numerous young writers of today who cherish a 
permanent grouch against the family as an institution. 
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He has selected a heartless mother, a vicious aunt, a 
loathsome brother and a thoroughly decadent sister-in- 
law and made them the family circle of his saccharine 
heroine, “Maggie, the Magnificent.” Of course she can’t 
endure them. The trouble is that the audience can’t 
endure them either, and doesn’t want to be bothered 
watching and listening to them. 

Moreover, the audience finds the saccharine heroine, 
the noble up-standing young lover, and the sentimental 
woman friend of the family, almost as hard to endure 
as the other characters. We all know thoroughly admir- 
able persons whose very virtues get on our nerves be- 
cause these persons are so conscious of those virtues. Mr. 
Kelly’s three noble characters are that kind. There is 
no one in the play the audience tan follow with loving 
interest; yet they are all so constantly on the stage and 
talking so much that one cannot fall comfortably asleep 
in the nice padded seats. That’s why “Maggie, the Mag- 
nificent” is not a success. 

Perhaps it is time to praise something—and something 
immediately presents itself. Arthur Byron’s acting in 
“The Criminal Code” at the National Theater is some- 
thing no lover of the theater should miss, and the play 
itseli—a grim and acid study of some of our legal 
processes and their results—is well worth seeing. It does 
not divert its audiences, but it fascinates them, instructs 
them and makes them think. Those who object to this 
form of indoor sport should keep away from the Na- 
tional. 

The plot can be told in a few sentences. A country 
boy in New York unknowingly kills another boy in a 
drunken quarrel, and is sent to prison for ten years. The 
district attorney who secured his conviction subsequently 
becomes warden of the prison the boy is in. He tries 
to befriend the latter, even to get a pardon for him, but 
the boy is breaking under the prison system. Though 
innocent, he becomes involved in an uprising of the con- 
victs and another murder. He stands by the convict rule 
not to “squeal” on the murderer, so he is put into the 
dark cell and submitted to the third degree until his mind 
gives way and he murders his brutal torturer. Not a 
cheery plot, you see, but a strong and dramatic one and 
acted to the queen’s taste by Arthur Byron as the dis- 
trict attorney, by Russell Hardy as the unfortunate boy, 
and by a fine supporting company. 

Mr. Alexander Woollcott, the well-known critic, has 
recently furnished much pleasant diversion to his fellow- 
critics by writing a play himself. Though brave, Mr. 
Woollcott was not reckless. He sought and received the 
collaboration of George Kaufman in his undertaking. 
Also, instead of trying to evolve a plot alone, he helped 
himself to an excellent one by De Maupassant—none other 
than the well-known “ Boule de Suif.” But even Maupas- 
sant and Kaufman could not save a critic’s play. Prob- 
ably no one could. To ask other critics to praise the 
work of a colleague may be demanding too much of weak 
human nature. Besides, “ The Channel Road,” at The 
Plymouth Theater, isn’t really very good, anyway. 

“Subway Express,” by Eva Kay Flint and Martha 
Madison, put on at the Liberty Theater by Edward A. 
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Blatt, is another murder play, and a good one, with un- 
usual features and plenty of thrills. The entire three 
acts are laid in a subway train, where a murder is com- 
mitted, a police investigation is held, and the murderer 
is discovered, all in the course of an evening. During 
the first act and part of the second the murdered man 
sits erect in his seat, as if watching the proceedings 
through dead eyes. When he is finally removed the au- 
dience bursts into applause, for that stiff, moveless, breath- 
less figure had furnished some of the finest “acting” of 
the play. There is another murder before the evening is 
over, while the investigation is on and the car is shunted 
to a side track. 

All the passengers in the car when the first murder was 
committed are kept there till the perpetrator of both 
crimes is discovered, and the desire of these people to 
get to their homes furnishes much cheerful comedy. After 
the first few minutes most of them are much more deeply 
concerned with their personal interests than they are 
about the murder—and this, too, is life. Indeed the 
growing resemblance of today’s best plays to the life 
around us often helps to reconcile the average theater- 
goer to difficult situations in both. 

“Tt’s unpleasant, but I guess it’s the way things are, 
all right,” he says of the drama. “ Gee, this is as bad 
as a play I saw last month,” he remarks of some situa- 


tion in real life. 
He is learning his primer lesson in the Book of Life 


and Art. 


REVIEWS 


The Eastern Orthodox Church, By Sreran ZANKov. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Company. $2.25. 

This little but useful work will be primarily interesting to that 
increasing number of serious non-Catholics who are occupying 
themselves with the problem of Christian Reunion. Dr. Zankov, 
lecturing to an audience of Lutherans in Berlin did his best to 
smooth out the differences between himself and his audience. He 
writes like a Catholic on the Mother of God, on the relation of 
the Bible to the Church, on the number of the Sacraments, on the 
use of images and the veneration of the Saints, on the importance 
of Tradition and the immutability of the dogmatic pronouncements 
of the first seven Ecumenical Councils. On many other points his 
enthusiastic account of the dogma, discipline and devotion of the 
Orthodox faithful might have been written by a Catholic. Yet 
on almost every occasion when Rome is mentioned there is evi- 
dence of a misunderstanding, and consequently much misstatement. 
The Catholic Church does not think “that it is impossible to find 
the means of grace outside” the Church. Nor is the purpose of 
the Religious Orders and congregations “the lordship” of the 
world. There is no “Roman Catholic conception of the mechani- 
cal effect of the Sacraments.” To say: “the development, i.e., the 
alteration of doctrine” is to misstate the Catholic view as com- 
pletely as it is possible to misstate it. The most curious misun- 
derstanding is that Rome broke away from Constantinople. This 
note of misunderstanding, so apparent in this book, is the most 
melancholy feature in the whole history of the centuries of Schism 
between Rome and the Eastern Churches. Dr. Zankov does not 
mention that in regard to this Schism the East has changed its 
mind no less than on nine occasions; nor does he mention that 
several of these shorter periods of Schism were due solely to 
heretical Eastern leaders who have been condemned by one or 
other of the seven Ecumenical Councils which are accepted by the 
Orthodox Church today. Such Councils have condemned no less 
than nineteen Patriarchs of Constantinople for lapses into heresy. 
The first Schism of fifty-five years was a lapse into Arian heresy 
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maneuvered by the courtly bishops who hated the great Athanasius 
for his appeal and visit to the Pope. This schism was healed 
by St. John Chrysostom, who like Athanasius accepted the 
Primacy of the Pope. When at last the brilliant but ambitious 
genius of Photius in the ninth century magnified the mole hills 
of difference into mountains of dogmatic hostility, it was a victory 
for misunderstanding. In spite of this the East once more changed 
her mind and returned to unity. The fatal breach of 1054 which 
has never been filled was made by Michael Caerularius. It was 
due mainly to a misunderstanding of the importance of such things 
as the Saturday fast and the use of the tonsure. Even the com- 
plaint of the East against the use of unleavened bread at Mass, 
and the Western discipline of celibacy need never have caused a 
schism unless such matters were gravely misunderstood. Ulti- 
mately Dr. Zankov seems to say that the only real difference with 
Rome is in regard to “the subjection” to the Papacy. Even here 
misunderstanding is all too apparent. The Papacy wants to “ sub- 
ject” no one. It prays to God that grace may be given to all to 
accept the divinely instituted Headship of the one Church of 
Christ. G. G. W. 





The English Martyrs. Edited by Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $2.50. 

It has been announced that the beatification of more than 200 
of the English and Scottish martyrs of the Reformation period 
will take place on December 15. Two causes in particular are 
reaching the end of their examination: that of Blessed John 
Fisher, the sterling Bishop of Rochester, and of Blessed Thomas 
More, Henry’s Chancellor; and that of the 250 and more martyrs 
of varying estate and profession who gave up their lives between 
the years 1535 and 1679, under Henry, Edward and Elizabeth. 
Such a subject as this, is of extreme importance and interest. It 
was well, then, that it should have formed the topic of the lectures 
delivered before the Cambridge Summer School during the 1928 
sessions. The lectures are not biographical; they are studies of 
the theological aspects of martyrdom as applied to the historical 
status of England during and after the reign of Henry VIII, and 
to those Catholics who were executed for their Faith during those 
times. The lecturers form a distinguished group of scholars. 
In his own inimitable way, Father Ronald Knox introduces the 
discussions with a paper, “ The Theology of Martyrdom.” Con- 
sidering its brevity, this is one of the clearest, incisive and most 
complete treatises on the subject in English. Though truly theo- 
logical, it does not fail to be witty and gracefully expressed. 
Abbot Smith outlines the processes of Beatification and Canoniza- 
tion in general and with application to the English martyrs. Bede 
Jarrett discusses “ The Relation of Church and State in the Middle 
Ages” and Father J. F. McNulty continues the historical phases 
with a lecture on “The Reformation Parliament.” Three other 
lectures form a natural group on historical background: “ Popu- 
lar Resistance to the New Religion,” in which the Bishop of 
Clifton tells why Henry’s shiftings were not met with greater 
opposition, “Catholic Restoration under Queen Mary,” a com- 
mentary of the Protestant so-called martyrs, by Dom Dunstan 
Pontifex, and “The Elizabethan ‘ Device’ for the Alteration of 
Religion,” Father Rogers’ indictment of the lady whom Father 
Knox calls the royal harridan. In addition to these lectures of 
a more general nature, there are specific studies of Blessed John 
Fisher and Blessed Thomas More, of the Franciscan, Benedictine 
and Jesuit martyrs, of those of the secular clergy, and of the 
martyrs of the laity. The editor of the volume is Dom Bede 
Camm, O.S.B., who merits thanks and appreciation not only for 
the choice of subjects but for that of the lecturers. F, X. T. 





Urban Democracy. By Cuester C. Maxey, Ph.D. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. $3.20. 

This book may be described as a rainbow on the murky horizon 
of city government. It augurs well for the future of our cities 
in the United States, Europe and Latin America that they have 
secured a spokesman as expert, illuminating and just as Dr. Maxey. 
No mere doctrinaire, he has studied municipal administration in 
“staff” and “line,” analyzed its numerous weaknesses under 
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mayor, council, manager and commission without desponding be- 
cause he sees its humane accomplishments for public health, recre- 
ation, zoning and Protean forms of cultural betterment. Of course 
he is not blind to the powerful alliance of crime, vice and politics. 
The latter, heavy villain of municipal melodrama, stalks the stage 
from prologue to epilogue. Capital, too, appears in combinations 
forcing the average dweller to remain a “hired hand.” Then the 
absurd, extravagant duplication of county and city government is 
excoriated, while civil service tests are pictured as too often 
rejective when they should be selective. Nor does the author fail 
to stress the historical development which has made the urban and 
rural areas change places in their defense of local autonomy 
against Federal bureaucracy. His summaries are impressive: every 
twenty minutes a life is snuffed out by auto accident and every 
forty seconds a cripple is made; per capita loss from fire in the 
United States is $4.75, in Great Britain 72c., in France 49c, in 
Germany 28c., and in Holland 11c.; cuspidor cleaners in municipal 
service get $1,200, nurses’ $900; in Germany the urban population 
is 79.3 per cent of the total, in France 46.9 per cent, and in the 
United States 51.3 per cent. No wonder we have “ sixty-year 
hearts in forty-year bodies.” And why shouldn’t the virtual robots 
of factory and assembly-plant react violently in leisure hours from 
the boredom of their daily routine? Of the police force Professor 
Maxey has this to say: “Ten first-class detectives can do more 
to keep down crime and safeguard the people against its conse- 
quences than a hundred roving patrolmen.” But is it any worse 
for a bootlegger to bribe a policeman than for a bank president or 
a public-utility magnate to make a fat contribution to the boss’s 
campaign fund? The answer to this question, which Dr. Maxey 
declares is crucial for the future of democracy, is a simple ethical 
equation. Perhaps it is bound up with the instruction imparted 
in those “monumental school buildings giving rise to the illusion 
of educational achievement.” The lessons imparted by “ Urban 
Democracy” are surely among those that would go far to sub- 
stitute reality for illusion. | ae 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Books for Boys.—All too rarely there is issued such an absorb- 
ing and inspiring story as Russell Gordon Carter tells in “ Three 
Points of Honor” (Little, Brown. $2.00). The hero, Rodney 
Owens, is a fifteen-year-old Scout who has dreams of becoming a 
Midshipman at Annapolis. He is suddenly left an orphan, seem- 
ingly without means or friends to achieve his ambition. But the 
high ideals that Scouting has instilled into him strengthen his will 
to win through difficulties in his path. This $4,000 prize-winning 
“Boys’ Life” story is a book to put into the hands of any boy. 
He will be bettered for the reading of it. It has well been called 
“a fine story that sheds an influence like that of a fine soul.” 

“The Winning Hazard” (Century. $1.75) by Allen Chaffee, 
tells the story of present-day machine logging in the Pacific 
Northwest. The scene is laid in a Puget Sound lumber camp and, 
under the guise of the boy hero’s summer adventures, much inter- 
esting information about the felling, hauling, and cutting of the 
mammoth Douglas firs is given. 

Twelve fairy tales are strung together to make up “ The Charm 
String” (Page. $2.00). The stringer is Albion Fellows Bacon. 
Boys and girls of fairy tale age will listen, big-eyed, to the ma- 
jority of these stories. Especially will they meet and fall in love 
with a real live “mingst” in “The Little Stray Mingst.” 

A golden galleon on the cover proclaims “Courageous Com- 
panions” (Longmans, Green. $3.00), by Charles J. Finger, a 
story of the sea. It is a swashbuckling tale of life on the waters, 
gripping enough to thrill any boy. Let him but ship with Caberne 
on the “ Trinidad,” flagship of Magellan’s fleet, steering a course 
around the globe, and a world of adventure lies before him. 
Strange names from the pages of history come back to him; 
pirates will cross his path; Indians will lurk in hiding or teach 
him how to swing the boledores, trick the guanaco and speak the 
language of the natives. Through it all the Trinidad’s bold crew 
are courageous companions, but none more courageous than the 
youthful Caberne, a worthy successor to Jim Hawkins. 
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The Spiritual Library—The second volume of Father Fil- 
lion’s famous “ Life of Christ” is translated for English readers 
by the Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. (Herder. $4.00). The 
treatment covers the public life of Our Lord from the be- 
ginning of John the Baptist’s ministry to the confession of St. 
Peter inclusive. Particularly helpful, in Fillion’s masterly treat- 
ment, is the attention paid to modern rationalist difficulties. These 
are taken up in the course of the narrative, not controversially, 
but rather by such a lucid explanation of the Gospel narrative 
that they largely solve themselves. Some of the more vexing 
points receive special treatment in appendices. The Kingdom of 
God; the Messianic consciousness; Christ’s plan of action; the 
nature of His preaching; the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Talmud; the choosing of Judas, are some of the matters dis- 
cussed. While presenting a readable and picturesque narrative, 
the writer proceeds always with an eye to the modern reader. 
Father Fillion’s work is suitable both for preachers and for medi- 
tation, as well as for general instruction in Christian doctrine. 

The same uses can pe found for “The Sacramentary” (Ben- 
ziger. $5.25) of Cardinal Schuster, the fourth volume of which 
now appears. The high distinction that has fallen to the 
author’s lot since the publication in English version of the former 
volumes, may serve to call the reader’s attention to the authori- 
tative character of this series of studies. “ The Sacramentary ” 
takes up, in leisurely fashion, the liturgy of the Feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year, with the especial merit that, instead of pro- 
pounding merely his own personal reflections, or, on the other 
hand, burdening the reader with too much antiquarian apparatus, 
the author selects, with inexhaustible lore, just those countless 
items of erudition that illuminate the liturgy of the Church, and 
make the past live again. The Feasts of the Saints from Lent 
to August 14 are treated in this volume. 

Lovers of classic engravings, as well as connoisseurs of Jesuit 
history and baroque art, will find much interesting material in 
Father Tacchi Venturi’s little book, “S. Ignazio di Loyola nell’ 
arte dei secoli XVII e XVIII.” (Roma: Casa Editrice Alberto 
Stock.) Thirty-three of the historic portraits and scenes from 
the life of the Saint are here catalogued, each with a brief critical 
discussion, and are reproduced in full-page halftones at the end 
of the book. The work is also offered in French and Spanish. 

A handsome tribute for the Golden Jubilee of our present Holy 
Father has been prepared by Dr. Von Lama, the always interest- 
ing and well-informed writer for our Catholic periodicals in this 
country and abroad. “ Papst Pius XI” (Augsburg: Literarisches 
Institut Haas & Grabherr. 8 marks.) is an attractively illustrated 
volume with photographs from every epoch of the life of Pius 
XI, and presents a conspectus both of the whole course of his 
life, and of all the varied features of his pontificate: in themselves 
a summary of contemporary church history. Few are more fitted 
for this task than the author. An abridged edition, in pamphlet 
form, is also offered by the same publishers. 





Juvenile Interests.—Thirteen authors, including among them 
such distinguished personages as Compton Mackenzie, Laurence 
Housman and Lord Dunsany, have compiled the contents of 
“Number Seven Joy Street” (Appleton. $2.50). It is 
graciously dedicated to the older folks “who buy this volume for 
children and read it themselves.” Both are sure of a rare treat 
in its 230 pages of charming stories, enchanting verses, and lively 
pictures. Seven colored plates, and the pattern on the cover and 
end-papers, drawn from a fifteenth century model, are well- 
calculated to stimulate the artistic instincts of the young. 

A new type of reading material for children which utilizes their 
natural interest in a story to make them familiar with other 
lands and people is found in “The Snow Children” (Beckley- 
Cardy. 70c.), by Hattie Adell Walker, and “The Twins in 
Fruitlands” (same publisher. 70c.), by Gladys Jay. They are 
copiously illustrated, and the informational material, geographical 
and horticultural, for the little readers, visualizes the topics used 
in the most practical way to excite an instructive adaptation of 
the stories unfolded with sustained interest. 
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Laughing Boy. Johnny Reb. White Oaks of Jalna. The 
Woman of It. The Death Fear. 

The success which has met Oliver LaFarge’s novel of Navajo 
life, “ Laughing Boy” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) tells not only 
of its own worth, but of the public mind. Apart from the interest 
of the story, it helps to satisfy intelligent people’s desire to know 
of the Indian as the Indian knows of himself. It took a rare 
combination of intense sympathy, a real feeling and thinking with 
the Indian, and the hard spade work of research to achieve this. 
The author caught the unearthliness of the Indian's “transfer of 
earthly life to the life beyond” not as some gourmand of the 
exotic, but as a man and brother who has seen with his own eyes 
how delicate is the task of giving the Indian that protection and 
education that the white man owes him, without tearing up the 
Indian's ancient spiritual heritage, and planting cockle instead. 
The pathos of the turquoise, the bracelet and the coffee-pot that 
Laughing Boy places on his wife’s grave is a shadow of the 
greater pathos of the lack of understanding of man by man, when 
the charity of Christ has been forgotten. 

Whoever has learned to love “Slippy McGee,” that quaint 
Butterfly Man, should not fail to meet up with “Johnny Reb” 
(Century, $2.50). For Marie Conway Oemler has called into 
being another unforgettable character. The scene is a South Caro- 
lina town, Maryville, and the time the early nineties when the 
wounds of Civil Strife were healed, but the scars were still livid. 
The characters of the story, what of them? There is Doctor 
Stephen Ambry with his epic struggle, and Cynthia Stone, and 
Paul de Villepointeaux, the friend tried and true, Dilsy and Lonny, 
the Cracker Children, then Mis’ Amy, but, above all, Johnny Reb 
with his Chit’lin’-shaker and its team of mules, Arabella and Susy 
May. Lovable Johnny Reb, who is the Guardian Angel of Mary- 
ville. Alas that such a tale should be spoilt by the vain attempt 
to tear down the God of Love “ Who chastiseth those whom He 
loveth,” and to deify man and his nature instead. 

As a sequel to her prize novel, Mazo de la Roche has written 
“White Oaks of Jalna” (Little, Brown. $2.00). From a wealth 
of disordered material she skilfully develops a strong story, mostly 
through the aid of her dramatic arrangement of material into 
vivid scenes. To fully appreciate the present story one must have 
read “ Jalna’ and also, having read it, continually refresh one’s 
memory of the characters and events featured in that first novel. 
The merciless old grandmother, Renny and Piers are met again 
but they have lost vividness and their place of dominance. Finch 
has absorbed attention and sympathy with his moods and problems 
of adolescence. He joins the ranks of prodigals but is reclaimed by 
Uncle Ernest. The volume leaves the reader hoping for more. 

In a cleverly and entertainingly written story Clare Ogden Davis 
tells what may be expected to happen when women become 
absorbed and engulfed in politics. Mrs. Davis has been personal 
secretary to a woman governor of a Southwestern state and has 
had ten years of experience as a newspaper writer. “ The Woman 
of It” (Sears. $2.50) has a much wider purpose than the mere 
revelation of personal experiences and evaluations. It develops 
the thesis that woman is not fit to cope with man in political 
battles or to hold executive office, because in such situations she 
will react as a woman and not as a statesman or politician. How- 
ever, the author is shrewd enough to refrain from conclusions. 
She is satisfied and well repaid by producing the evidence. 

Wyndham Martyn achieves the impossible by writing a mystery 
novel which is in almost every way different. There is no terrible 
and gruesome murder to avenge, no band of criminals, no blunder- 
ing detective of the traditional type. Here it is the threat and fear 
of murder that makes up the mystery. A hero of the World War 
and a victor over a Big Panic is discovered crouching with uncon- 
trollable terror of some force which he refuses to reveal even 
to his wife and trusted daughter. Yet John Addison seemed to 
be without an enemy in the world. “ The Death Fear” (McBride. 
$2.00) is finally solved by Anthony Trent, who applies to the solu- 
tion of this mystery all the knowledge he gained of crime when 
he himself was a past master of it. The police are defeated; but 
Trent snatches success in a struggle that is thrilling even though 
a bit melodramatic. 
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words. 
in this department, 
munications. 


Bias in Historical Writing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Nothing is more irritating to the intelligent reader than to en- 
counter the constant perversion of historical truth. The perennial 
libel that the Church is the implacable enemy of free thought 
and freedom of action has again been repeated—this time in one 
of the Mary Tuttle Bourdon lectures delivered by Ferdinand 
Schevill to the students of Mount Holyoke College, and now pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, under the title, “ The 
Civilization of the Renaissance.” Professor Schevill thus con- 
cludes, in part, his discussion on the society of the Italian Renais- 
sance : 

Whoever contemplates with elation the brilliant array of 
writers and artists of the period under review owes it to him- 
self, if he is historically minded, to recall that the Renais- 
sance was followed by the Catholic reaction, which made it 
its business, in the name of a divinely determined scheme of 
life, to stamp out every spark of free thought and personal 
daring, until by the close of the sixteenth century the indivi- 
dual wills, once so proud, were broken and the Italians re- 
duced to a herd of bleating sheep ruled by the omnipotent 
Roman shepherd. 

I must confess that while I am historically minded, I would 
profoundly hesitate conveniently to ignore those scholarly and 
fearless men whose very names are a sufficient refutation to the 
above-quoted fragment of exceedingly biased writing. I fail to 
understand how it is possible to explain the lives of St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Ignatius Loyola and St. Vincent de Paul, if we con- 
sent to Professor Schevill’s interpretation of the “Catholic re- 
action.” Confining our attention to Italy during this period, must 
we ignore St. Philip Neri and St. Charles Borromeo? This his- 
torian had in mind the action of the Inquisition in Italy, yet he 
not only fails to mention this fact but indulges in innuendo 
that is utterly untrue and not in keeping with the ethics of his 
profession. 

Washington. Joun J. O'Connor. 


Wants Full Justice for Our Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I should like to stress a quotation from The Pilgrim in the 
issue of America for November 9. The quotation I refer to is: 
“ After all, the real turn of the tide, in these as in so many other 
kindred matters, comes when the Catholic stand changes from 
the purely defensive to the aggressive.” This, to my mind, strikes 
the right note. I often think that we Catholics in the United 
States are too prone to apologize when, instead, we should take 
a more virile course. 

Take our school question. Catholics not only pay their part 
uncomplainingly in the upkeep of the public schools but, in order 
to supply a balanced education—religious as well as secular—to 
their children, take on their own shoulders the whole cost of sup- 
porting parish schools. Then, when bigotry makes the complaint 
that Catholics are opposed to the public school, we apologetically 
assure the complainers that we are not, that we pay to the support 
of those as well as maintain our own, and that all we want is to 
be let alone. 

This is condoning an injustice. When the State collects taxes 
from all denominations for public education it is evidently a part 
of its duty to see that all children receive a suitable education, and 
it should not be allowed to shift the burden. Most people now 
recognize that the public schools are not doing enough—are not 
allowed to do enough—as religion, so necessary not only on its own 
account, but for its great influence on morality, is not allowed 
into the curriculum. Then when any of the religious bodies want 
to secure a better, or rather a fuller, system, it should be suffi- 
cient, to enable them to get assistance from the public treasury, 
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that they provide properly equipped schools with properly qualified 
teachers to take charge of them. 

I should, in passing, pay tribute to our good Sisters, Brother- 
hoods and clergy, who modify very much the burden of our parish 
schools by accepting only the most meager reward for services 
second to none, and rendered earnestly, cheerfully, and whole. 
heartedly. 

Catholics have provided schools, and their teachers have achieved 
excellent results. They are entitled to demand that their schools 
should be recognized by the State, and grants in aid made for 
their upkeep. Of course, to enable the State to justify its outlay, 
the schools would have to submit to official inspection, and the 
teachers would have to give proof of their ability. 

This is what has been done in England. There are public 
schools there, supported as here by the State, and their limitations 
are much the same as those we have here. When a religious de- 
nomination desires to combine religious with secular instruction, 
it provides the schools, has suitable teachers appointed, and then 
applies for recognition. An inspection of,the school premises and 
equipment is made, and a further examination into the qualifica- 
tions of the teaching staff and, if these are satisfactory, a grant 
is made. The schools are visited at intervals by Government in- 
spectors, and each is classified yearly according to the character 
of its work as “good,” “fair,” etc. The grant in aid is made 
upon (1) the average attendance and (2) the classification of the 
school. The schools remain under the control of the clergy who, 
with the assistance of the grant referred to, maintain them, ap- 
point and discharge teachers, etc. 

This, to my mind, is the nearest we can come to fair play all 
round. Why not demand it in the United States? Catholics are, 
we know, in a minority here, but a much bigger minority propor- 
tinately than are English Catholics in their own country. There is 
another minority here, hostile to Catholicism. But outside of both 
is a liberal-minded majority, willing to do the right thing when 
they see it. But their attention will not be focused upon our 
unequal treatment so long as we only claim to be let alone and 
send out apologies. 


Des Moines, Ia. F. REYNOLDs. 


Are These Novels Necessary? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished reading, in the issue of AMERICA for No- 
vember 2, Father Talbot’s orchestration of praise—or it may be 
defense—for Sigrid Undset, Katherine Tynan, and Kathleen 
Norris. I thought we had enough of corrosion at the present time 
without adding to it. Are these novels necessary to maintain a 
healthy social Catholic mind? Is it essential to follow the dan- 
gerous attractiveness of “realism?” Does high social status pal- 
liate the transmuting into literature of the fetid? 

After reading Sigrid Undset’s works, I agree with Mary E. 
McGill’s position, expressed in the April issue of the Sign. There 
is not any justification for coming closer to the border line of the 
hideous things recently developed in novels. The abnormal should 
not be the normal food of the mind. Shall our Catholic writers 
follow the spirit of the world and by euphonious names decorate 
with the draperies of art the insurgent passions of men. The 
Editor of AMERICA gave a valid reason in his reply to Mr. Hines 
why the young mind should be protected with a sound Catholic 
education—that answer in all its fulness should be the standard 
to value books, even written by Catholics. 

It took courage of a high order to write as Mary E. McGill 
wrote—to attack and disinfect this conventional Catholicism that, 
under the guise of literature, might injure even one soul made for 
Christ. 

Just as the heart and mind of a country are to be found in its 
literature, so too should Catholic literature give us that finer cul- 
ture which can spring from Catholic thought and soul; hence it 
is not necessary to explore the jungle of the animal in man or, to 
use a phrase from Newman, “supply fuel for the inflammable 
imagination” and set this jungle up as the norm. 

Tiffin, O. Harry A. McPo in. 








